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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


A SCHOOL SURVEY FOR CHICAGO 

The Board of Education of Chicago has authorized a school sur- 
vey at a cost of $100,000. The work of the survey is in charge of 
Professor George D. Strayer, director of the Institute of Educational 
Research of Teachers College, Columbia University. Other members 
of the staff have not at this writing been announced. The survey, 
which is to be completed by June 1, will include both educational 
and financial matters. Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, member of the board, 
is reported in the Chicago Daily Tribune to have made the following 
statement concerning its purpose and scope. 


The purpose of the survey is to ascertain just how Chicago can get the most 
for every dollar spent for education. The survey will include investigation of 
wastage in every department, business and educational, with suggestions for 
revision. Buildings, contracts, and school lands will be given especial scrutiny. 
Completed, the report is expected to form a basis for the ultimate solution of 
the school situation. 


As might be expected, approval of the action of the board in 
authorizing the survey has not been unanimous. Among the objec- 
tors is Mayor Cermak. His opposition may be explained by the fact 
that the majority of the board initiating the proposal for a survey 
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are hold-over members from the previous administration. He is 
quoted in the daily press as lacking confidence in the board and as 
saying, “While this new survey, costing $100,000, is being made, 
many of the teachers are on the verge of being compelled to ask for 
charity.” This lack of confidence in the board appears to be shared 
by the Tribune, which published an editorial entitled “A Discredited 
School Board,” and by the Chicago Daily News, which, under the 
caption “How Not To Spend $100,000,” expressed itself editorially 
as follows after arrangements for the survey had been completed. 


Unquestionably, at the proper time, the Chicago public-school system should 
be subjected to a thorough survey. A complete audit has been advocated by 
socal civic organizations competent to do the work and willing to undertake it 
at little, if any, cost to the school system. 

The hold-over Thompson majority of the board of education, however, has 
shown no willingness to undergo a searching, independent investigation of its 
business and administrative operations, its budgets, or its methods. 

Several months ago the board wasted $50,000 of taxpayers’ money on a 
superficial survey by an outside auditing company. The report of that survey 
proved utterly valueless. Now the board has authorized another survey at the 
cost of $100,000, by an educational expert and a staff to be employed by him. 

The teachers in Chicago’s public schools have received no cash salaries since 
last April, and the board of education is pleading for relief legislation in the 
form of new taxes and special bond issues. In the circumstances, the present is 
decidedly not the time to spend $100,000 on a survey which the present board 
probably would put to no profitable use. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful if any organization of outsiders, however com- 
petent, could survey the Chicago school system as efficiently as could a local 
organization familiar with all the subtle angles of the school situation. The 
bane of the schools has been spoils politics, with subserviency on the part of the 
board’s majority to rapacious political bosses. Glaring waste and flagrant in- 
efficiency would be discoverable by experienced non-resident investigators, but 
many of the discreditable causes of the deplorable plight of the schools easily 
might escape attention. 

The present majority of the board of education has not cared, or has not 
dared, to avail itself of the services of dependable Chicago agencies in making a 
school survey. The board stands discredited in the eyes of the public. Its ex- 
penditure of $100,000 on an audit of the system at this time cannot be expected 
to create any confidence among bankers and others to whom appeals for finan- 
cial help are being made. 


Disregarding the issue arising out of the hold-over board, the 
origin of which may be nothing more than politics, we may comment 
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briefly on the two other objections raised to the survey, its cost and 
the employment of an outside agency to make it. The objection to 
an outlay of $100,000 for the survey at a time when teachers and 
other school employees are unpaid is hardly worth considering, as 
this amount is only a fraction of a per cent of the more than seven- 
teen millions of accumulated arrears in salaries and wages at the 
time of authorizing the survey and as most of the amount will not 
need to be paid for many months, long after some method of paying 
up the arrears will have been devised. 

The advocacy of the employment of a local agency to make a 
large-scale survey of this kind is contrary to well-established tradi- 
tion. Local organizations may investigate special school problems 
and research bureaus of city school systems are continuously study- 
ing particular problems, but comprehensive surveys of the kind pro- 
posed for Chicago are usually undertaken by outside agencies. What 
might be gained in special knowledge of the local situation by a 
local agency is much more than offset by disinterested and untram- 
meled inquiry by the competent outsider. Inquiry of this character 
is assured by engaging the services of Professor Strayer and asso- 
ciates. The survey is under way, will be completed, and will un- 
questionably bear fruit in a better knowledge of school conditions in 
Chicago and in their ultimate improvement. 


LOCAL PUBLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


From the Tulsa, Oklahoma, schools have come two recent pub- 
lications designed to aid in executing the program of guidance in 
that city. One of these is a workbook of 162 pages bearing the title 
Directed Studies of Occupations—Student Guidance, which was com- 
piled by Sara Ann Coleman, teacher of occupations. The subject 
matter was prepared for use in junior high schools and is organized 
for a class meeting five days a week through a semester of eighteen 
weeks. Courses of this kind are being introduced in the eighth or 
ninth grade in many schools. In the Foreword to the workbook, 
Galen Jones, assistant superintendent in charge of secondary schools, 
states that the purpose of the course is threefold: 


1. To make available to the student reliable knowledge of a wide range of 
occupations. 
2. To present this information so that the student achieves a clear under- 
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standing of the requirements for entrance to the respective occupations—physi- 
cal, mental, social, and economic. 

3. To awaken such an interest in the world’s work that will prompt each 
student to seek out that place in the productive work of society which will make 
him most valuable to himself and his community. 

The course opens with a unit on “How and Why You Study 
Occupations.” This topic is followed by a number of units making 
up a survey of basic industries and individual occupations. Conclud- 
ing units deal with education, entrance into industry, and vocational 
economics. During the progress of the course a pupil is asked to 
choose and analyze some occupation in which he has a special in- 
terest, not to induce him to make a definite decision about his future 
vocation, but to direct his “general thinking to the vocational world 
and thereby develop a desirable attitude toward the work that there 
is to do.” Each unit is accompanied by appropriate specific refer- 
ences to textbooks dealing with occupations and to related publica- 
tions. Many such textbooks have been published in recent years and 
are available for use in courses variously designated as “‘occupa- 
tions,” “vocations,” “‘vocational civics,” “‘life-career courses,” and 
the like. 

The second publication is the third edition of a Manual of Ad- 
ministration, containing 270 pages, preparation of which is ascribed 
to Lulu B. Beckington, director, and a “manual of administration 
class” of seventeen Juniors in Tulsa Central High School. There are 
Forewords by Eli C. Foster, principal of the high school; Galen 
Jones, assistant superintendent in charge of secondary schools; 
Merle Prunty, superintendent of schools; and Will French, associate 
superintendent in charge of curriculum administration. A paragraph 
in the Foreword by French explains the manner of use and the 
purpose of the manual. 

To make the home-room period as meaningful as possible, there is need for a 
school-wide program of suggested activity. Such a program gives the unity in 
thought and: action upon which the existence of a democracy depends. This 
home-room manual has been carefully designed to provide a core of integrating 
activities which have been successfully used from time to time in home rooms in 
Central High School. It is here offered for the consideration of every home- 
room group, with complete assurance that they touch upon matters of vital 
importance to the success of Central High School. It is intended to suggest that 
you give some creative consideration to the material which is suggested in this 
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manual. If so, the membership of your home room will be more intelligent 
and more capable participants in the life of Central High School than will 
otherwise be the case. Everyone wants to belong to a home-room group that 
has the reputation of doing its part in contributing to the success of Central 
High School undertakings. Success in these undertakings depends upon intelli- 
gent participation, and intelligent use of this manual on the part of your home- 
room officers and teacher will contribute toward that end. 


The manual is composed of two chief parts. The first resembles 
in content the “handbook” which is now often published by large 
high schools and which is practically a necessity in the orientation 
of pupils in the complex modern school. The sections of this part 
are entitled: “School Administration,” ‘Objectives and Ideals,” 
“Courses of Study,” “Organizations,” “Rules and Regulations,” 
and “Awards and Traditions.” The second part is the more unusual 
feature in that it provides the materials for the guidance programs 
carried on in half-hour Sophomore, Junior, and Senior home-room 
periods, of which there are three each week. Certain of the activities 
outlined for the home-room programs involve consideration of the 
materials in the first part of the book. Examination of the suggested 
programs of home-room activities goes far to dispel the impression 
of futility and unproductiveness engendered by first-hand observa- 
tion of much that goes on in home rooms in senior high schools. 

A manual of such scope and purpose will need to be larger than 
those planned to be carried in pocket or purse, as are most of these 
handbooks. Of these more compact booklets sent to the School 
Review in recent months, one of more than general interest is the 
Handbook 1931-1932 issued by the Middletown Township High 
School, Leonardo, New Jersey. The principal, Paul I. Redcay, in 
submitting the publication, makes special acknowledgment to 
George E. Barton, Jr., formerly of the faculty of the high school 
and editor of earlier editions of the handbook, for many sections 
and turns of phrase retained in the current edition. This handbook 
contains a generous array of content helpful in orientation and is 
written in a style intended to appeal to the high-school pupil. 


CURRICULUM TRENDS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


This issue of the School Review carries the second part of a study 
of trends in high-school programs of studies made by George E. 
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Van Dyke. Other studies of curriculum trends at this level have 
been made, but it is uncommon to study changes over a period of 
years in the same schools. Such a study must be a more nearly 
accurate indication of trends than is one which includes different 
groups of schools at different periods. 

Another investigation following the procedure of analyzing pro- 
grams of studies in the same schools at different periods is reported 
in part in the October School Life. The report is drawn from one of 
the projects in the curriculum portions of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, a project executed by Edwin S. Lide of the 
survey staff. In this investigation the schools represented are sixty 
junior high schools. These sixty institutions are represented in the 
analysis by programs of studies in use at some time during 1915-20 
and by programs in use at some time during 1929-31. The interval 
for each school represented is, thus, ten years or more. The changes 
reported relate to the percentages which the different subject groups 
are of all periods of work offered. The study also reports the num- 
ber of schools in which each of the major subjects is offered in each 
of the three grades of these junior high schools, the number of 
schools in which work in the different subjects is required, and the 
number of separate courses scheduled within each subject field. 
We quote only the conclusions of the article. Although these give 
but an incomplete impression of the detailed findings, they are at 
least suggestive of the trends. 


The data which have been presented tend to show that in general the 1929-31 
program is more representative of all subject fields than is the 1915-20 program. 
Social studies, physical education, and fine arts seem to have profited, mostly 
at the expense of foreign language and commerce. While increases for physical 
education are more noteworthy, increments in all three subject groups named 
are of sufficient significance to justify the conclusion that the health, civic- 
social-moral, and avocational aims of education are receiving greater emphasis. 

Considering the grades individually, the most noteworthy expansions have 
been in Grade IX. In this grade the increments shown for the several subject 
groups are more the result of a general expansion of the program than at the 
expense of other subject groups. The fact that fairly consistent increases are 
shown for manual arts and domestic arts shows a tendency toward practical 
offerings in this grade. Such data may be marshaled to indicate trends toward 
a better-balanced program. 

Better articulation between the two lower and the upper grade of the junior 
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high school is also evident in the greater number of schools offering and requir- 
ing generalized and exploratory courses such as general mathematics, general 
science, vocations, and junior business training. Lack of complete articulation 
between Grades VII and VIII and Grade IX, however, is revealed in the tend- 
ency to postpone foreign language and commercial courses until the ninth grade 
and in the great variation in the amount of work required in Grades VII and 
VIII as contrasted with the amount required in Grade IX. 


READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Earlier issues of the School Review have carried articles dealing 
with problems in reading at the secondary-school level. The present 
issue reports an experimental investigation in remedial work in read- 
ing with pupils of junior high school grade. A later number will in- 
clude an article discussing the different types of reading in the high 
school, and other articles relating to reading will be published from 
time to time as opportunity affords. This favorable attitude toward 
the publishing of treatments of the reading problem in secondary- 
school grades is in accord with results of studies which indicate wide 
variation in ability in reading of pupils at this level, which establish 
the need for remedial treatment for many, and which identify a 
variety of types of reading required in the pursuit of high-school 
subjects. Methods of teaching reading in the elementary school 
have progressed rapidly in recent years, but they can never be ade- 
quate to set aside the need for further attention to the problem in 
the high school and even in the college. 

Cognizance of the problem of providing remedial training prompt- 
ed the Department of Public Instruction of Iowa to issue a bulletin 
(Reading and Study Bulletin Number Three) on Remedial Exercises 
for Reading and Study in High School Subjects, a bulletin prepared 
by Clara M. Wallace, supervisor of normal-training high schools. 
A preliminary brief section defining and discussing the problem is 
followed by a section presenting sample lessons, which occupies the 
remainder of the bulletin. The sample lessons illustrate lessons aim- 
ing to improve comprehension, organization, ability to remember, 
and ability to use books. Those aiming to improve comprehension 
illustrate multiple-choice tests about what is read and exercises in 
answering detailed questions about what is read, in summing up the 
main ideas in a completion test, in proving a point through finding 
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the exact words to prove answers to questions, in selecting definite 
items of information, in explaining words and phrases from their 
meaning in materials read, in working out a set of questions on the 
assignment made, and in giving attention to the exact meanings of 
words in materials read. The sample lessons to improve organiza- 
tion provide exercises in selecting the steps of a process in sequence, 
in matching paragraph headings with paragraphs, in writing out 
paragraph headings for paragraphs read, in summarizing informa- 
tion about a series of topics, in selecting the main points of a selection 
in preparation for a summary discussion, in filling in subpoints and 
sub-subpoints in an outline, and in outlining material read when a 
skeleton outline is given. The sample exercises for the remaining 
types are similarly definite and concrete. The sample lessons are 
made additionally helpful to the teacher by the fact that they are 
based on portions of textbooks in frequent use in high schools. 


FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS AGAIN 


The School Review in May, 1931, carried an article entitled ‘“Dif- 
ferences in French and American Secondary Education” by Sidney 
B. Hall. Charles Holzwarth, director of modern languages in the 
schools in Rochester, New York, calls attention to certain inaccurate 
statements in the article with regard to which he makes the follow- 
ing comment. 

On page 376 of Mr. Hall’s article the statement is made: “Prior to attendance 
at a lycée the pupils secure their training in the primary school, ]’école primaire, 
beginning at five years of age and ending at thirteen. At this point a public 
examination is held for all pupils. Those who are successful may continue their 
educations, the best candidates being selected to enter the /ycée.” On page 377 
the statement is made: “The courses in the /ycées and colléges are divided into 
two divisions: (1) a four-year lower course for pupils from eleven to fif- 

Where would the eleven-year pupils come from if all stayed in /’école primaire 
until they took the examination at thirteen? The fact is that practically all 
pupils who expect to enter the /ycée do so at about eleven; that is, they enter 
the lycée en sixiéme (sixth grade from top) where they begin Latin and English. 
Of course, there are some, as Mr. Hall says later, who begin their elementary 
work in the primary grades maintained by the /ycée if the parents can afford to 
pay the tuition rather than send them to the free école primaire. 

On page 377 the author says: “. . . . but every French secondary-school pu- 
pil must still pursue’a decidedly classical course for four years, between the ages 
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of eleven and fifteen, regardless of his special interests, ability, or aptitude. At 
the conclusion of these four years a uniform examination in Latin and Greek is 
given, which is unique in the field of secondary education.” This is apparently 
no longer true, for the June first number of La quinzaine universitaire gives an 
extract from the Journal officiel de la république frangaise of May 7, 1931, with 
full information concerning the programs and hours for secondary education, 
in which we see the following arrangement. 


CLASSE DE SIXIEME* 


Core Curriculum Section A Section B 


4 hours 
5 hours plus 1 
hour of di- 
rected study 

History 
Geography 
Modern languages 2 hours plus 1 
hour of direct- 
ed study 
Mathematics 1 2 hours 

Natural sciences 1 hour plus 0.5 
hour laboratory 
Drawing 2 hours 


15 hours 


* Total, 21 hours. 


The same program holds good for the fifth grade (classe de cinquiéme). In 
other words, we see very definitely that not all pupils must take Latin, for those 
in Section B take three hours more of French and three hours more of a modern 
language (English) in place of the six hours of Latin. In the next two years 
(quatriéme and troisiéme) we find three courses offered, namely, A, A’, and B, 
of which A takes Latin and Greek, A’ Latin but no Greek, and B a second foreign 
language. The programs in these years are given in the accompanying tables. 

In fairness to Mr. Hall mention should again be made of the fact 
that his article appeared in the May issue, the manuscript having 
been prepared some months previously, whereas the extract quoted 
by Mr. Holzwarth which reports the change of program was not 
published until June. At the same time it is deserving of mention 
that the compulsory requirement of Latin was repealed as long ago 
as 1924 and that the schedule quoted by Mr. Holzwarth represents 
merely a further modification of the schedule instituted following 
that repeal. 

On page 380 of Mr. Hall’s article one seems to get the impression that most 
of the teachers are agrégés, whereas the reverse is true. Most teachers have only 
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the licence, which is much more simple to obtain than is the agrégation. The 
writer recalls distinctly an article in Figaro in the early months of 1930 which 
lamented the fact that so few teachers were agrégés and that the law was being 


CLASSE DE QUATRIEME* 


Core Curriculum Section A Section A’ Section B 


History...........| 2 hours plus 
hour lab- 
oratory 
Geography........| 1 hour plus 0.5 
hour labora- 


Modern Language I 
Modern Language 
3 hours plus 1 
hour direct- 
ed study 
Mathematics 3 hours 
Natural sciences. ..| 1 hour 
Drawing 1.5 hours 


15 hours 8 hours 8 hours 8 hours 


* Total, 23 hours. 


CLASSE DE TROISIEME* 


Core Curriculum Section A Section A’ Section B 


4 hours 1 hour 
4 hours 6 hours 
3 hours 


History 
Geography o.5 hour lab- 
oratory 

Modern Language I.... 
Modern Language II... 
Mathematics 3 hours 
Natural sciences 1 hour 
Drawing 1 hour 


15.5 hours 7 hours 


* Total, 22.5 hours. 


circumvented by allowing those holding only the Jicence to hold positions in- 
tended for agrégés. The author bewailed the lowering of academic standards as 
a result of the decline of the agrégation. The same article pointed out that many 
recent agrégés were going into the business world instead of into teaching. 


tory 
; 
2.5 hours 
7 hours 7 hours 
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The further comment may be made that the licence is sufficient 
for teaching in the collége but that by law only agrégés may hold 
positions in the lycée. 

On page 381 of Mr. Hall’s article mention should probably be made of the 
fact that, after completing the first grade (classe de premiére), the pupil enters 
either /a classe de philosophie or la classe de mathématiques for the seventh year 
before entering the university. It is after completing this seventh year that he 
takes the second part of the examination mentioned on page 381. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PUBLIC SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 

The date of opening of the first public high school in Chicago was 
October 8, 1856. School Facts, published by the city school adminis- 
tration ‘to help enlighten the public concerning the work of the 
schools and the problems that confront them,” issued on October 8 
of this year a “High-School Anniversary Number,” celebrating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the beginning of public high school edu- 
cation in Chicago. The number is devoted to an article on “The 
Chicago High Schools” by Don C. Rogers, director of the Bureau 
of Research and Building Survey, in which he relates the incidents 
of this beginning, refers to the struggle to establish the free public 
high school, and sketches the rapid subsequent growth. The follow- 
ing excerpts afford an excellent illustration of the astonishing devel- 
opment of public secondary education in this country. 


Eighteen years before the Civil War, interested citizens of Chicago began to 
discuss the possibility of a public high school. It required thirteen years of 
agitation, however, before the city council passed the following ordinance in 
1854: 


“ORDINANCE TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS FOR MALES AND 
FEMALES IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO” 


“Be it ordained by the Common Council of the City of Chicago: That, for 
the improvement of the system of public schools now existing in this city, and 
the elevation of the Grammar and Primary Schools, a High School shall be es- 
tablished, and a building for the same erected 

“Free instruction shalt be given to all pupils who may attend said High 
School, subject to rules and regulations prescribed by the Board of School In- 
spectors.”’ 

Acting under authority of this ordinance, the Board of Education let con- 
tracts for the construction of a three-story high-school building, to be erected 
on School-Fund land located on Monroe Street between Halsted and Desplaines 
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Streets. The cost of the building was $33,200, and the value of the site was 
$20,000. On October 8, 1856, Central High School opened its doors to 114 
ambitious Chicago boys and girls. 

In 1856 Chicago was a youthful city of nineteen years of incorporated 
existence. The total population was only 84,113, and the schools, comprising 
only primary and grammar grades (that is, no kindergarten, no junior high 
schools, and no senior high schools), had a total membership of 3,688. 

The city fathers of this period had both vision and courage! 

Vision, because they opened the doors of their new high school to girls as 
well as boys. Central High School of Chicago was the first coeducational public 
high school in America. Today there are 52,000 girls enrolled in the Chicago 
high schools. 

Courage, because the legal right to maintain a high school at public expense 
had not yet been established in America. It is true that Boston had established a 
tax-supported public high school as early as 1821. In succeeding years, a few 
other cities had taken the risk and started high schools, notably Philadelphia 
in 1838. However, the early secondary schools were constantly harassed by ob- 
jectors, by taxpayers’ suits, and by other challenges of their legality, and it was 
not until 1872 that the famous Kalamazoo case definitely established by court 
decision the legal authority for free tax-supported high schools. 

As late as 1880 the position of the high school in Chicago was not completely 
secure, as shown by the statement of Superintendent of Schools Duane Doty: 
“Tgnorant men, and politicians in the American sense, are ever attacking high 
schools, and appealing to the masses to cripple them, but the enlightened senti- 
ment of the community will no doubt sustain these schools and gradually, but 
surely, place them upon a better footing.” It was not until forty years after the 
opening of Central High School, and after the World’s Fair had come and gone, 
that D. R. Cameron, president of the Board of Education, could unequivocally 
state in his annual report of 1895: “‘There is no longer any question of the de- 
served place of high schools as an integral part of a public-school system.” . . . 

October 8, 1931, is the seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening of Chicago’s 
first high school. Instead of one small high school, Central, with its 114 pupils, 
there are now 24 high schools in the city, with an average membership of 4,125 
pupils each. 

Three massive new buildings (Lane, Phillips, and Steinmetz) and one large 
addition (Senn) are under construction, and six other new senior high school 
buildings and seven additions have been authorized for construction by the 
Board of Education. 

Ninety-nine thousand students are enrolled in regular day senior high schools. 
This is 15,000 more than the entire city population of Chicago in 1856. One 
Chicago high school (Schurz) has more pupils than the total number of boys 
and girls enrolled in all grades of the school system in 1856. Another Chicago 
high school (Lane) has almost two thousand more boys than there were both 
boys and girls enrolled in the twelve high schools of 1893. The value of second- 
ary education has been so sold to the American people that there is a tremendous 
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demand for this type of training. As a matter of fact, high-school graduation is 
usually a prerequisite for almost any of the better-paying positions in present- 
day life. While the American people have been demanding secondary-school 
education for their children, the school administrators themselves have en- 
couraged attendance by young people. Standard high schools have been located 
so that they are readily accessible to the thousands of pupils attending from 
all parts of the city of Chicago. 

In order that every boy and girl may have the greatest possible opportunity 
of obtaining school training, those young folks who are employed in the daytime 
are given the opportunity of attending high school in the evening at one of 
Chicago’s sixteen evening high schools or they may attend for two half-days a 
week at one of Chicago’s eleven continuation schools. 

In 1895 Superintendent of Schools Albert G. Lane asserted hopefully, “Cer- 
tainly it is not unreasonable to expect that at least 6 per cent of all pupils en- 
rolled in our schools should be in the high schools.”’ At that time only 3.7 per 
cent of the total school enrolment was in the high school. Today, 26 per cent 
of the total school enrolment is found in high school, and this percentage would 
be materially increased if the number of students studying in evening high 
schools and continuation schools were included. 


A DEMONSTRATION TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

Announcement comes from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, that it will open in September, 1932, a new and radically differ- 
ent type of institution for the training of young men and women who 
expect to become teachers in nursery, elementary, and secondary 
schools. According to the published announcement, the establish- 
ment of this new type of institution is motivated by the following 
considerations. 


All sound educational reconstruction depends upon the development of a 
new race of teachers—teachers who, through their own creative efforts, are able 
to call forth in their students constructive creative leadership. The teachers’ 
college of the future has for its chief problem the selection and development of 
a generation of teachers very different from the typical teacher of today. This 
imperative need of a new type of teacher calls for radical modification of our 
present institutions for the training of teachers. 


The new institution will operate essentially as an undergraduate 
unit at the college level and will grant the Bachelor of Science and 
the Master’s degrees after a period of study of from three to five 
years. It will serve the dual purpose of preparing young people for 
teaching positions and of affording a demonstration college for grad- 
uate students in Teachers College. 

The curriculum of the new college will constitute its most radical 
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departure from teacher-training institutions of the traditional type. 
Special emphasis will be placed on child nature and development and 
on studies and experiences designed to give the student an insight 
into the problems of contemporary social life. It is contemplated 
that students will spend one or two semesters in travel and study 
abroad. They will be required to engage for one or more semesters 
in actual work in some industry or business and to participate in 
some form of social work. Moreover, after the work in the college 
proper has been completed and before a degree will be granted, each 
student must spend a probationary period of one year as a regularly 
employed teacher in a co-operating private or public school under 
the supervision of the members of the staff of the college. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the announcement of the preliminary plan will 
give a more adequate conception of the curriculum. 


Work in the field of education will be the central core of all curricula, the en- 
tire course being professionally treated. The study of education is conceived to 
be more than a consideration of the devices and techniques of teaching, or even 
of educational theory. As a social study education includes a broad considera- 
tion of the principles and organization of educational endeavor and an intimate 
acquaintance with the fields of philosophy, psychology, sociology, and economics. 
It cross-sections indeed every important phase of human activity. From this 
point of view education is a composite science calling upon many other fields of 
knowledge for necessary materials. 

Since the major professional problems of the future teacher have to do with 
the child, the central core of the curriculum will deal with child nature and 
development. The student will be thrown into intimate contact under guidance 
with children in the laboratory schools 

Another most essential phase of the curriculum of the new College is the 
study of contemporary civilizations and culture 

Recognizing the importance of international problems, provision will be 
made for bringing students of the college in contact with foreign countries by 
means of travel and study, or by means of exchange of students between this 
and foreign countries The chief objective of foreign study will be to ac- 
quaint the student intimately with the culture of the foreign people, so in his 
teaching activity he will be able to interpret to American children the spirit of 
the people with whom he has lived. 

Situated in the metropolitan area of New York, the new College will en- 
deavor to utilize to the utmost a study of the community as an environmental 
or cultural center. An analysis of this area presents a tremendous range of op- 
portunities for the stimulation and orientation of young students 

In order to understand better modern life and conditions, each student will 
spend one or more semesters participating in some form of industry. This work 
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will be under the guidance of the social-science division of the College and will 
supplement the field courses in social welfare, industry, commerce, and the like. 
This phase of study may represent a period of work in a factory or cotton 
mill, on a fatm, in an office, in a department store, or in a building trade. Its 
purposes are to develop an effective and functional appreciation and under- 
standing of the economic and social order as related to the problems of living 
and working together. 

The teacher is in a very real sense a social worker. It seems necessary, 
therefore, that those intending to teach should come in close contact with the 
activities of society that have to do with the education of boys and girls outside 
of school, whether these activities be of corrective or preventive nature. The 
curricula of the College will provide not only courses in social economy, but will 
look forward to affording each student active preparation in some form of social 
work. This activity may take place either during the summer or during the regu- 
lar academic year. 

It will be recognized that many of the essential qualities of educational 
leadership are best developed quite apart from active class instruction, coming 
from many and varied contacts and experiences. The social life of the students 
will accordingly be one of the most important factors in the training program 
and will be an integral part of the curriculum. Frequent social activities and 
directed trips of a cultural nature will be regular parts of the social life of the 
student. 


Under the new plan, “in place of a quantitative requirement of 
hours there will be substituted a qualitative standard of attain- 
ment.”’ Thus the period of study will vary with the ability of the 
individual student. The traditional point and credit system will be 
abolished, and graduation will be conditioned on the student’s abil- 
ity to pass comprehensive examinations of an academic and profes- 
sional character. While the lecture system will not be abolished, the 
usual amount of time given to classroom lectures and discussions 
will be materially reduced. Students will be given ample opportu- 
nity to do independent work and to pursue intensive investigations 
of the problems of individual and social living. The plan contem- 
plates that “the greatest emphasis will be laid upon group associa- 
tion and group living among the students and between faculty and 
students. These groups must of necessity be small in order to pro- 
vide that form of educative living essential to true education.” 

Rigid methods of elimination will be employed in the selection 
of students for the new college. Such will be the case because it is 
felt that at present mediocrity is the curse of the teaching profes- 
sion. One-half the students will be men because of the conviction 
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that men should be encouraged to become teachers. The chief bases 
of selection will be “sound scholarship, promise of growth in the 
field of education, and desirable personal qualities.” Entrance ex- 
aminations, personal interviews, and statements from former in- 
structors will be employed in selecting students. For the first year 
the student body will be limited to two hundred, divided equally 
between the Freshmen and Junior classes. The student personnel 
is to be built up gradually, and it is not contemplated that the num- 
ber of students will ever exceed five hundred. 

The ultimate purpose of the new college, of course, is not merely 
to supply the country with a limited number of superior teachers. 
If the experiment is successful, it is hoped that its procedures will 
be adopted by other teacher-training institutions throughout the 
country. The experiment, therefore, will be watched with a great 
deal of interest. 

Dr. Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be director of the new college. Persons desiring further informa- 
tion may write him at 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES LAUNCH A QUARTERLY 


The American Association of Teachers Colleges has seen fit to 
begin publication of an official organ to be known as the A.A.T.C. 
Quarterly. It will be issued in September, December, March, and 
June of each year, and Number 1 of Volume I has recently appeared. 
The number is a modest pamphlet of twenty-four pages. Resources 
of the association permit the distribution of enough copies to mem- 
ber institutions so that with some co-operation ail faculty members 
will have access to the Quarterly. Publication is in charge of a board 
of five editors, of which Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, of the School of 
Education of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, is chairman. The 
first number contains articles entitled “Why Practice Teaching?” 
“What Freshmen Read in a Teachers College,” and “Problems for 
Teachers Colleges.”” These are followed by a page of editorials, two 
pages of notes from publications of the teachers’ colleges, and a 
page of brief reviews of new books. Although this number carries 
no prediction of the growth in size of this organ of the association, 
such a periodical is almost certain to gain in size and influence. 
Even with its present modest proportions it will be useful. 


TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL OFFERING. II 


GEORGE E. VAN DYKE 
Graduate Student, University of Chicago 


In a previous issue of the School Review the writer compared the 
programs of study of several high schools at three different periods, 
1906-11, 1915-18, and 1929-30.’ The changes in the organization 
of the curriculums and the trends these changes seem to indicate 
were pointed out in the earlier article. An aspect in the development 
of the high-school offering which is more important than curricular 
organization is that which deals with the subjects and courses offered 
within the various fields of study. The present article deals with this 
phase of the investigation. 

In the study reported here thirty-five schools, the same schools in 
all three periods, were compared. Programs of study for 1929-30 
secured directly from the high schools were analyzed, and the results 
were compared with data from similar analyses of programs of study 
for the first two periods reported by Stout.? 


RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS 


Number of courses offered—The first comparison made in this 
analysis deals with the number of courses offered in all the different 
subject groups, or fields of study. Table IV shows the results of this 
comparison, and Figure 2 presents the trends in graphic form. In the 
first period the 35 schools offered 53 different courses in all the sub- 
ject groups, a total of 828 courses, and an average of 23.7 courses a 
school, while in the last period the number of different courses offered 
by these same 35 schools increased practically six times and the 
total and average number of courses more than doubled. This great 

t George E. Van Dyke, “Trends in the Development of the High-School Offering. 
I,” School Review, XXXIX (November, 1931), 657-64. 

2 John Elbert Stout, The Development of High-School Curricula in the North Central 


States from 1860 to 1918. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 15. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1921. 
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increase in the number of subjects and courses offered by the modern 
secondary school indicates one of two trends. Either the organiza- 
tion of high-school programs of study is becoming more and more 
chaotic, practically every school being a law unto itself in the matter 
of organization of curriculums and in the terminology applied to 
courses and subjects, or a strong movement for expansion and en- 
richment is being felt in the secondary-school subject offering. 


TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF CourRSES OFFERED IN EAcH SuBJECT GROUP BY THE SAME 
THIRTY-FIVE HicH ScHOOLS AT THREE DIFFERENT PERIODS 


ToTaL NUMBER AVERAGE NuMBER 


or Courses 
OFFERED 


NuMBER OF NUMBER OF 
Scuoots OrFeRInc | DirrerentCourses| Courses Or- 


FERED BY ALL 
SUBJECT CoursEs OFFERED ScHOOLs 


Group 


1906- | I915- 1906- 1929- 
18 Ir II 30 
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8 164 244 
10 172 
6 183 


English* 
Social science. 


Mathematics. . 
Foreign lan- 
guages 3 117 
Commercial 
283 
Industrial arts. 60 166 
Household arts § 4 101 
167 
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tion 50 
Miscellaneous . 4 3 74 
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All subject 
groups. . 53 1,683 


° 


* The separate courses in the field of English were not reported for the second period. 


The size of pupil enrolment, undoubtedly, is a factor which has 
caused expansion in the high-school offering, but it is not the most 
important factor. The median population of the thirty-five cities in 
which the schools of the present study are located is as follows: in 
the first period, 16,178; in the second period, 19,516; and in the third 
period, 26,944. This comparatively small increase in population does 
not account for the great increase in the number of courses offered by 
the high schools. 

A comparison of the increases within the various fields of study, 
shown in Table V, reveals the fact that the largest increases have 
come in the practical-arts and the fine-arts groups. Furthermore, a 
consideration of the new courses and subjects that have been added 


1906- | 1929- 
II II 18 30 
35 35 35 6 
: 35 35 35 4-7 4 .o 
Science.......] 35 35 35 5.4 5 9 
4.0 3 2 
2.6 2 
4.2 
0.6 | 
°.5 
0.03 

Physicaleduca 
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in all the fields shows that, although the terminology employed by 
school men in curricular organization is poorly defined and is loosely 
used (a great variety of names and terms being applied to nearly 
identical courses and subjects), the great increase in the number of 
courses offered is due in the largest measure to experimentation and 
enrichment in the modern secondary-school offering. It is evident 
that strong efforts are being made by school men of today to answer 


Average 
Number of 
Courses 


RM 


— 


Fine Arts 


Miscellaneous 
Subjects 


— 

i 


Household Arts 


Industrial Arts 


Fic. 2.—Average number of courses offered in each subject group in 1906-11 (shaded 
bars), 1915-18 (white bars), and 1929-30 (black bars). 


the criticisms frequently leveled at them to the effect that the mod- 
ern secondary school is not making provisions for practical situations 
for the education of the youth of the country and that effective pro- 
grams of education are not being provided for pupils with diverse 
interests and varying degrees of ability. 

Courses offered within the subject groups.—The most significant 
and enlightening evidence with regard to the trend toward enrich- 
ment and experimentation within the various subject groups would 
be a complete list of all the courses offered in the different periods and 
the number of schools offering each course. Lack of space, however, 
prohibits including the lengthy array that would result from such 
listing. Illustrations are drawn from some of the subject groups to 
show more emphatically than has already been done the trends in 
this development. In addition, a list of the subjects that were offered 
most frequently within the different groups is presented in Table VI. 
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In the field of English six courses were offered in 1906-11, namely, 
literature, rhetoric, public speaking, composition, grammar, and 
general English (the specific courses not being designated in the 
courses of study). By 1929-30 one of these courses, rhetoric, had 
disappeared from the offerings, but fifteen others had been added: 
journalism, dramatics, debate, speech, oral expression, argumenta- 
tion, advanced composition, current literature, effective speaking, 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN NUMBER OF COURSES 
OFFERED IN EAcH SuBJECT GROUP 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN NUMBER|PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE 
oF DIFFERENT CoursES OFFERED NuMBER or Courses OFFERED 


Suspyect Group 
1906-11 to | 1915-18 to | 1906-11 to | 1906-11 to | 1915-18 to | 1906-11 to 
1915-18 1929-30 1929-30 1915-18 1929-30 


233 
375 
100 
117 
Foreign languages. . . 
Commercial studies. 450 
Industrial arts 2,150 
Household arts I ,033 
2,700 
Physical education. 1,100 
Miscellaneous 1,000 


All subject 
477 


* The separate courses in the field of English were not reported for the second period. 
+ No courses in physical education were offered in the first period. 


interpretative reading, oral composition, writing (not orthography), 
oral English, the short story, and special English. 

In the social-science group eight courses were offered in 1906-11: 
American history, ancient history, medieval history, civics, English 
history, economics, general history, and history (the individual 
courses not being designated). By the second period, 1915-18, gen- 
eral history had been dropped, but citizenship, contemporary life, 
and courses in state history had been added. By 1929-30, however, 
a much greater expansion had taken place. A total of thirty-eight 
different courses were being offered by the thirty-five schools. The 
new courses were modern history, sociology, world-history, geogra- 
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TABLE VI 


Courses Most FREQUENTLY OFFERED WITHIN THE SUBJECT GROUPS AND 
RANK oF Eacu Course IN Its Suspyect Group 
IN EacH OF THREE PERIODS 


1906-11 1915-18 1929-30 


CoursE Number of Number of Number of 
Schools Rank of Schools Rank of Schools Rank of 
Offering Course Offering Course Offering Course 
Course Course Course 


English: (20) 
General course. . . 32 I 
Public speaking. . 19 2 
Journalism....... ° 18 

Social science: 
American history. 35 
Ancient history. .. 23 
Medieval history . 10 
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TABLE VI——Continued 


1906-11 1915-18 1929-30 


CoursE Number of Number of Number of 
Schools Rank of Schools Rank of Schools Rank of 
Offering Course Offering Course Offering Course 
Course Course Course 


Commercial Eng- 
lish 
Salesmanship 
Industrial arts: 
Manual training. . 
Mechanical draw- 
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Domestic science. 
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Fine arts: 
Art (general)..... 
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Free-hand draw- 
ing 

Glee club 

Music (general)... 

Music apprecia- 
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Physical education: 
General course. . . 

Miscellaneous: 
Pedagogy........ 
Psychology 
Agriculture 
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phy, social science, community civics, social problems, community 
and vocational civics, advanced civics, early European history, 
European history, occupations, vocational citizenship, vocational 
information, American government, civic sociology, civil govern- 
ment, commerce and industry, community life, United States Con- 
stitution, elementary economics, Greek history, Roman history, hu- 
man relations, modern problems, political geography, Latin Ameri- 
can history, and United States geography. 
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The subject groups that showed the greatest expansion were the 
commercial and the industrial-arts groups. In the commercial 
studies eight courses were offered in the first period, fourteen in the 
second period, and forty-four courses in the third period. The courses 
found in the first period were bookkeeping, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, commercial geography, commercial law, commercial arithmetic, 
commercial English, and commercial history. None of these courses 
had disappeared from the offerings of these schools by the last period, 
while the following thirty-six courses were added: accounting, sales- 
manship, office practice, advertising, business English, business 
training, commercial art, penmanship, office training, business ad- 
ministration, business management, business organization, filing, 
general business, special typewriting, spelling, commercial cor- 
respondence, junior business training, applied English, business 
practice, business relations, business writing, calculator operation, 
comptometer operation, co-operative sales, credits, economic organi- 
zation, elements of business, industrial geography, junior business 
occupations, machine arithmetic, rapid calculation, retail selling, 
secretarial practice, textiles, and transcription (transcribing steno- 
graphic notes into typewritten copy). 

In the industrial-arts group only two courses, manual training and 
mechanical drawing, were offered in the first period. Eleven new 
courses were added by the second period and forty-three by the 
third period. In the household-arts group domestic science, domestic 
art, and domestic economy were the offerings in the first period. 
Seven new courses were offered in the second period, and thirty-one 
in the third period. 

An exceedingly interesting development is seen in the fine-arts 
group. The thirty-five high schools offered nothing in music and 
only one course in art in each of the first two periods. By the third 
period fifteen different courses were offered in music and thirteen in 
art. The courses in music were orchestra, band, chorus, glee club, 
music appreciation, harmony, history of music, boys’ glee club, girls’ 
glee club, theory of music, boys’ chorus, girls’ chorus, ear-training, 
music lessons outside of school, and general music. The courses in 
art were design, free-hand drawing, art appreciation, applied art, 
show-card writing, stagecraft, applied design, arts and crafts, his- 
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toric and stage costuming, history of art, illustrating, crafts, and 
general art. 

It is true that many of the new courses were being offered by a 
small number of schools in 1929-30. However, the evidence pre- 
sented shows that there is a strong trend toward the enrichment of 
the high-school offering. This enrichment is most pronounced in 
the industrial arts, commercial studies, social sciences, and house- 
hold arts and, to a lesser extent, in English and the fine arts. 


TABLE VII 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CourRSES IN VARIOUS SUBJECT GROUPS 


1906-11 1915-18 1929-30 


Supyect Group 
Number | Per Cent Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
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In contrast to the development in the groups just enumerated, 
that in the fields more closely related to the college-preparatory 
function of the secondary school is not so marked. While the total 
number of different courses offered in science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages has increased from period to period, the increase 
has been small. Civic biology, elementary biological science, ele- 
mentary physical science, exploratory chemistry, exploratory elec- 
tricity, plants and animals, general science, social mathematics, ap- 
plied mathematics, general mathematics, Norse, Hebrew, and Italian 
are some of the new courses in these groups. The influence of the 
junior high school organization has been felt in this connection. 
Three of the four schools offering general mathematics were junior 
high schools; the courses in exploratory physics and electricity were 
offered in junior high schools; and general science and civic biology 
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were junior high school courses. With the exception of mathematics, 
none of these groups has increased the average number of offerings 
by one complete course, and in mathematics the addition of a new 
course needs a word of explanation. In the first two periods the 
course in algebra included either one and one-half years or two years 
of work. However, by the last period algebra had become a one- 
year course. Subject matter that had been included in the latter 
part of the course in the first two periods was reorganized into a 
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Fic. 3.—Percentage of courses in each subject group in 1906-11 (shaded bars), 
1915-18 (white bars), and 1929-30 (black bars). 


separate course, which was called ‘“‘advanced algebra.” A bona fide 
addition to the mathematics group was not made, as the average 
number of courses shown in Table IV suggests. 

Relative importance of the different subject groups.—A consideration 
of the relative importance of the various subject groups in the total 
offering of the high schools shows that the courses of study of second- 
ary schools of today are more evenly divided among all the various 
subject groups than they have been in the past. Table VII presents 
the data for this comparison, and Figure 3 shows the trends in 
graphic form. In the first period the courses that might be called the 
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“backbone” of the high-school offering—English, social science, 
science, mathematics, and foreign languages—made up 76 per cent 
of all the offerings in the high school. In the second period this 
backbone evidently had lost some of its solidifying content; it com- 
prised only 61 per cent of the offerings. By the last period the back- 
bone was showing real signs of disintegration, as these courses then 
made up only half (so per cent) of the total offerings of the high 
schools. On the other hand, the courses in the fine-arts and prac- 
tical-arts groups showed a consistent gain in importance. In the 
first period practical-arts courses made up less than one-fourth (23 
per cent) of all the offerings; in the second period, 36 per cent, and 
in the third period, 43 per cent. The courses in fine arts increased 
from practically nothing in the first and second periods to nearly 
10 per cent of the total offerings in the third period. 

It is interesting to note that, in the present age of science, courses 
in the field of science in the high schools contribute only 10 per cent 
of all the courses offered and that courses in the fine arts (art and 
music) contribute almost an equal portion. Specialists in particular 
fields of the high-school course of study will find enlightening in- 


formation in Tables IV and VII with regard to the contribution of 
their own fields toward the education of the boys and girls in the 
high schools of today. 


SUMMARY 


The following trends in the development of the high-school offer- 
ing have been indicated in the foregoing discussions and compari- 
sons. 

1. The programs of study of thirty-five high schools of today 
show less agreement and less standardization than they did fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

2. The organization of curriculums today shows that during the 
past twenty years efforts have been made by school men to break up 
the narrow high-school offering of former years and to provide richer 
programs of study and greater variation for the education of high- 
school pupils of today. 

3. The organization of the curriculums also gives evidence that the 
curriculums set up strictly for college-preparatory purposes are to- 
day of less importance in comparison with the entire curricular offer- 
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ing of the schools. Curriculums in the fine arts and practical arts, 
in contrast, have greatly increased in importance. 

4. Enrichment or expansion within the individual fields of study 
is by far the most significant trend in the development of the high- 
school offering indicated by the investigation. Enrichment is indi- 
cated by the great increase in the number of courses and subjects 
offered and by the type of new courses that have been introduced in 
the various subject groups. The trend is especially evident in the 
fine and practical arts and in English. 

5. Students of secondary education should be encouraged by the 
trends brought out in the study. Diversification, enrichment, varia- 
tion, and experimentation are seen in most of the fields of the high- 
school program of studies. Specialists interested in particular 
branches may learn the contribution that their fields are making 
toward the enrichment of the high-school offering. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


The experimental teaching here reported was conducted by 31 
teachers working with 1,039 pupils of Grades VI, VII, VIII, and 
IX in twenty junior high schools and eleven elementary schools in 
Chicago and vicinity during seven successive weeks of March and 
April, 1931. The major purposes were (1) to determine the extent to 
which children of junior high school age can be taught to discover 
and correct language errors in their own compositions, (2) to de- 
termine the extent to which a limited number of experiences in 
composition can establish work patterns by which the children plan 
their compositions, and (3) to determine the effect of five consecu- 
tive weeks of laboratory work upon the quality of children’s compo- 
sitions. 

The teaching program.—Preliminary plans made for the experi- 
ment contemplated the writing of seven compositions by all the pu- 
pils. For the first composition, designated ‘the pretest,” classes were 
assigned the topic ‘When I Got What I Deserved” and were asked 
to write a story. No additional directions were given. These com- 
positions were evaluated twice: they were measured for composition 
quality only, and they were examined for language errors. 

After the pretest, Compositions 1-5, inclusive, were written in the 
order enumerated during five successive weeks. The topics, selected 
by conferences of the co-operating teachers, were intended to fall 
within the actual experiences of the children, to challenge their inter- 
ests, and to allow increasingly individual choice among alternatives. 

Composition 1. My Favorite Sport 


Composition 2. The Class I Like Best in School 


A Good Playmate, Plaything, or Pet 
Composition 3. { A Kind Deed I Tried To Do 
How I Did an Errand 
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My Funny Experience as a Carpenter, a Cook, 
i a Housekeeper, or a Repair Man 
Composition 4. Things I Would Do with $5.00 
Funny Mistakes I Have Made 


Mischief My Kid Brother (or Sister) Gets Into 
Composition 5. { Some Things I Know about Birds (or : 
any noun substituted for “birds”’) 


For each of the compositions (1-5, inclusive) the following class- 
room program was employed. During the class period on Monday 
the topic was assigned, and a plan in the form of a diagram was made 
by each pupil. The work sheet on which the plan had been drawn 
was put aside until the Tuesday class period. On Tuesday each 
pupil, using his own plan, wrote the first draft of his composition, 
striving to express himself as freely and fluently as possible. On 
Wednesday he carefully examined his first draft, attempted to dis- 
cover and correct all the errors, and made any other changes which 
he believed would improve the composition. This period of ap- 
praisal and revision usually occupied about fifteen minutes. On 
Thursday each pupil copied his composition, observing all his own 
corrections, with the intention of placing the finished copy in a class 
portfolio in which each pupil’s final work was exhibited. 

To be noted specifically is this fact: Teachers helped their pupils 
to find the errors in Composition 1 only. No teacher gave any help 
in appraisal of Compositions 2, 3, 4, and 5, except in response to a 
very definite inquiry by an individual pupil. At the conclusion of 
the experiment the co-operating teachers were unanimous in think- 
ing that, if the appraisal by the pupils under teacher guidance had 
extended over several class periods, the good results cited later 
would have been materially increased. 

Compositions 1-5 were followed by what the experimenters desig- 
nated “the final test.” (This term was not used, of course, in making 
the assignment to the pupils.) The final test, like the pretest, was in 
the form of a composition to be written on an assigned topic. The 
assignment was made in the form of the request: ‘Please write me 
a composition on the topic ‘What I Like To Do on a Holiday.’” No 
special directions were given. As with earlier compositions, portions 
of the class time for four days were allowed for the work on the final- 
test composition, but pupils were given the option of finishing the 
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whole job at one sitting. Naturally, some of the pupils asked, “Shall 
we use a plan?” The reply, agreed upon beforehand, was, ‘““You may 
do as you please.”” Other questions were similarly answered. 

Patterns for planning compositions.—As has been indicated, the 
pretest, ‘When I Got What I Deserved,”’ was written with no pre- 
liminary instruction. Thereafter, patterns of planning, in the form 
of a series of diagrammatic representations of wholes made up of 
parts, were introduced for use in planning the composition. The 
diagrams were taken up in the sequence indicated later. The exact 
assignment for Composition 1, given in the same way to the thirty- 
one classes, is reproduced in full; assignments for Compositions 2-5, 
respectively, are merely indicated. 


Composition 1 (second week). Assignment: Please make a plan for a compo- 
sition on the topic ““My Favorite Sport.” Draw large links, like the links of a 
chain. Write in the first link words that suggest your first reason for liking 
the sport; in the second, write words that suggest your second reason; and in 
the third link, write words that suggest your third reason. For example, three 
links [represented here by the boxes] for the topic “The Ford Is a Good Car” 
would look like this: 


The Ford Is a Good Car 


It is cheap. Hy It always goes. 4 It is easy to drive. | 


Composition 2 (third week). The pupils again used the chain diagram on 
Monday. 

Composition 3 (fourth week). The pupils were given the choice of a chain dia- 
gram or a diagram of a train of cars. The new design was given them. 

Composition 4 (fifth week). The pupils were given the choice of a chain, a 
train, or a house diagram. The new design was given them. 

Composition 5 (sixth week). The pupils were given the choice of the three 
diagrams named and, in addition, a diagram of a hand. They were privileged 
also to substitute any other form of original diagram. 

Final Test (seventh week). No instructions were given; the pupils were re- 
quested to write their compositions on the assigned topic. 


The successive stages of composition work carried through by 
one pupil will be indicated by samples of Gertrude Lehman’s prod- 
ucts on one topic: the topic, the diagram plan, the first draft, the 
marks of her own appraisal, and the teacher’s appraisal made after 
the pupil had done all she could with the paper. The finished prod- 
uct, which appeared in the class portfolio, is omitted. 
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On Monday Gertrude, a seventh-grade pupil, drew the diagram of 
a hand, wrote the topic ‘Mischief My Kid Brother Got Into”’ in the 
palm of the hand, and the five parts of her story in the representa- 
tions of the thumb and four fingers: (1) “What mother made.” (2) 
“What brother did.” (3) “What mother found out.” (4) “What 
brother got from mother.” (5) ‘““What he did after that.” On Tues- 
day Gertrude wrote the composition. On Wednesday she appraised 
it and made the changes marked ‘“‘P.”” Thereafter, her teacher indi- 
cated the changes marked “T.”’ 


MiscureFr My Kip Brotuer Gort Into 

One day my mother was making a cake with chocolate frosting. When (P 1) 
it was done, (T 1) mother set it on the window sill with the window open a little 
so that it would cool off. 

After a little while mother and I both thought my brother was very (P 2) 
quiet (T 2). Mother called him and asked what he was doing. He (P 3) said 
he wasn’t doing anything. Mother said (T 3) I should go in (P 4) the kitchen 
and see what he was doing (T 3). I found him sitting near the window and 
found finger prints on the cake. I showed mother. 

When mother came out in the kitchen, she asked, (P 5) “Billy, (T 4) did you 
do that?” (P 6) Billy hemmed (T 5) and hawed (T 5) around and finally said, 
“No, (P 7) mother, (T 6) I didn’t.” Mother said firmly, “Billy, (T 7) did you 
do that?” (T 8) Finally Billy said, “Yes.” 

When mother found out who did it, (T 9) she said he had to stay in the 
house the rest of the week and that he couldn’t have any (T 10) cake. After that 
Billy never did anything like that again. 


ERRORS FOUND BY PUPIL 


. Changed when to When 

. Substituted very for awfully 

. Changed he to He 

. Substituted im for out 

. Inserted comma after asked 

. Changed period to question mark 
. Substituted Wo for no 


ERRORS MISSED BY PUPIL AND FOUND BY TEACHER 


. Comma needed after done 

. quiet for quite 

. Quotation marks around indirect quotation to be deleted 
. Comma needed after Billy 

. Two words misspelled 

. Comma needed after mother 


| 
| 
rz 
P2 
P's 
P4 
P5 
P6 
P7 

zs 
T2 
T3 
T4 
Ts 
T6 
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T 7. Comma needed after Billy 

T 8. Question mark needed after that 
T 9. Comma needed after it 

T 10. any for no 


This sample indicates that Gertrude found and corrected seven 
language errors and that she overlooked eleven errors which were 
later discovered and checked by the teacher. On Thursday Ger- 
trude copied her composition neatly and submitted it for the class 
portfolio. 

Testing the results —After the pupils’ individual appraisals each 
teacher examined all the papers written by her own pupils, ascer- 
tained the errors which the children had not found, and classified 
them under six categories: (1) capitals, (2) punctuation, (3) spelling, 
(4) sentences, (5) grammar, and (6) miscellaneous. Each teacher 
considered, under the various categories (except spelling), only the 
items which her pupils might reasonably be expected to know. Sixth- 
grade pupils, for example, were not expected to have mastered all the 
refinements of grammar for which ninth-grade pupils were held re- 
sponsible. 

In addition, using 1s a standard the Wisconsin Scale for the Judg- 
ment of Composition Quality Only, each teacher appraised the pre- 
test and the final test written by her own pupils. She found also, for 
her own group, the various additional types of data which made 
possible the calculations in the tables given later in this article. 
After the experiment was completed, a single scorer, experienced in 
the use of composition scales, evaluated all the pretests and final 
tests for composition quality by means of the Wisconsin Scale for 
the Judgment of Composition Quality Only. The grades assigned 
compositions by the single experienced scorer were approximately 
one-half step lower than the grades given by the classroom teachers. 

Discovery of errors —Table I presents a record of the percentage 
of errors found and corrected by the pupils themselves during the 
periods of appraisal. The table should be read in this way: Two 
hundred and eleven sixth-grade pupils found 43 per cent of the errors 
in capitalization appearing in their first drafts of Composition 1; 28 
per cent of the capitalization errors in Composition 2; 38 per cent, in 
Composition 3; 37 per cent, in Composition 4; and 24 per cent, in 
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Composition 5. As previously stated, the pupils were assisted by 
their teachers in locating errors in Composition 1 only. Thereafter, 


they received no help. 
TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF Errors Founp By Pupits’ SELF-APPRAISAL 
IN Five SucceEssIvE COMPOSITIONS 


PERCENTAGE OF Errors Founp 


Typr oF Error 
Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX 
(211 Pupils) (351 Pupils) (317 Pupils) (160 Pupils) 


Capitalization: 
Composition 1 43 31 
Composition 2........... 28 30 
Composition 3 36 
Composition 4 34 
Composition 5 

«Punctuation: 
Composition 1 
Composition 2........... 
Composition 3 
Composition 4 
Composition 5 

Spelling: 

Composition 1 
Composition 2 
Composition 3 
Composition 4........... 
Composition 5 
Sentences: 
Composition 1 
Composition 2 
Composition 3 
Composition 4 
Composition 5 
Grammar :* 
Composition 1 
Composition 2 
Composition 3 
Composition 4 
Composition 5 

Miscellaneous :t 
Composition 1 
Composition 2 
Composition 3 
Composition 4 
Composition 5 


* The numbers of pupils involved on this item are: Grade VI, 122; Grade VII, 323; Grade VIII, 317; 
Grade IX, 160. 

t The numbers of pupils involved on this item are: Grade VI, none; Grade VII, 187; Grade VIII, 185; 
Grade IX, 139. 


Discrepancies in the number of pupils represented in this table 
and in the following tables are due to the following facts: (1) Some 


| 
38 57 
47 34 
31 27 
32 40 
35 53 
33 36 
30 29 
39 32 
30 32 
42 37 
40 46 
31 42 
5° 43 
41 39 
33 45 
37 46 
28 47 
42 32 
30 46 
38 43 
14 92 
40 24 
42 18 
34 27 
22 38 
52 22 
5° 26 
57 26 
52 28 
48 33 
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of the sixth-grade teachers did not use the category “grammar” as 
such. (2) None of the sixth-grade teachers used the category “mis- 
cellaneous.” (3) Not all the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
teachers used the category ‘‘miscellaneous.” (4) Pupils occasionally 
were absent. Records for one entire seventh-grade class of twenty- 
eight pupils are missing under the category “grammar.” 

The data in Table I indicate that the pupils in all grades just about 
held their own in locating errors during their work with Composi- 
tions 2-5, inclusive. That is, the average percentage of errors which 
the pupils found, unassisted, in the last four compositions was ap- 
proximately the same as the percentage of errors found in the first 
composition, with the incidental assistance of the teacher. As al- 
ready indicated, the co-operating teachers were unanimous in think- 
ing that a series of self-appraisal periods under guidance would haves 
been productive of greater growth on the part of the pupils. 

Inferences from Table I, to the effect that the children showed no 
great progress in the number of,errors discovered and corrected in 
the five practice compositions, must be considered in relation to 
facts presented in Table II. This table presents the total number of 
errors left uncorrected by the children in the pretest (the composition 
written at the beginning of the experiment) and the total number of 
errors left uncorrected by the pupils in the final test (the composition 
written after the five experiences in self-appraisal). The table indi- 
cates also the number of errors for every hundred words left uncor- 
rected by the pupils in the preliminary and in the final compositions. 
The ratios challenge attention. In the final-test compositions the 
children, after they had had five experimental exercises in finding 
and correcting language errors, left uncorrected less than one-half 
as many errors (computed on a percentage basis) as they left uncor- 
rected in the pretest. In short, they seem to have learned to find and 
correct nearly three-fifths of their own language errors. This finding 
is submitted as the most significant part of the experiment. Practice 
in self-appraisal succeeded in teaching junior high school children to 
discover a considerable portion of their own language errors and to 
correct them with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Work patterns in planning compositions.—No objective evidence 
was derived from this experiment to indicate the extent to which the 
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composition cycle (plan, first draft, appraisal, revision, copying) 
was established as a pattern of work. However, the testimony of 
the teachers indicated that in the final-test composition all but a very 
few children separated the work of composition-building into the 
five stages named. Evidence secured from twenty-five of the co- 
operating classes as to the voluntary use of diagrams in the final-test 


TABLE II 


Totat NUMBER OF ERRORS AND ERRORS PER HUNDRED Worps LEFT UNCORRECTED 
IN PRETEST AND IN Finat TEST, FIVE SUCCESSIVE EXPERIENCES 
IN SELF-APPRAISAL HAVING INTERVENED 


NUMBER OF ERRORS PER 


NuMBER OF Errors Weare 


Grade Grade 


Vil x VII VII 


Capitalization: 
201 .40 44 
217 125 .49 28 .14 
Punctuation: 

Pretest...... 893 | 521 ; .30 .40 .30 

Final test 213 : .68 | 0.48 .40 
Spelling: 
903 | 507 . .40 .30 .10 
321 .20 | 0.73 


409 182 .I0 .48 .82 
209 97 .48 .21 


345 | 162 : 90 | 0.43 | 0.34 
141 82 .35 .18 .18 


167 188 .76 .82 
49 | 114 .24 | 0.42 | 0.27 


composition is presented in Table III. As a preliminary step in the 
preparation of the final-test composition, more than half the children 
actually drew one of the four diagrams used in Compositions 1-5 
or substituted an original diagram to help them plan their composi- 
tions. Clear evidence of preliminary planning was observable in the 
form of paragraphing and in the thought sequence of the final com- 
positions written by 28 per cent of the pupils who did not draw dia- 
grams. Fourteen per cent of the children wrote their final composi- 
tions in forms that gave no indication of order or sequence of ideas. 


TEsT 
VI Ix 
33 
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Of course, the diagrams themselves will not remain and should not 
remain as parts of the children’s later written work, but there is some 
indication that the pattern of thinking which perceives a whole made 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN TWENTY-FIVE CLASSES IN GRADES VI-IX MAKING 
VoLuNTARY USE OF DIAGRAMS IN FINAL TEST 


Diagram Used Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX nemy ho 


32 22 
10 21 
12 
9 
Original 4 
Evidence of plan. . . 82 
29 


178 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF PupIts IN EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES IN GRADES VI-IX AccoRDING TO 
SCORES ON PRETESTS AND FINAL COMPOSITIONS MEASURED BY THE WIS- 
CONSIN SCALE FOR THE JUDGMENT OF COMPOSITION QUALITY ONLY 


Grape VI Grave VII Grapve VIII Grape IX 


Final 
Test 


Final 
Test 


Final in 
Pretest Test Pretest Pretest . Pretest 


CO 
COW 
00 CNW ACOH OO 


283 | 259 259 
Median score. 4.59 5.46] 5.30] 5.40 


up of parts, a total idea divided into sub-ideas, has been established 
in the thinking habits of these pupils. 

The quality of compositions ——Table IV presents the scores as- 
signed by the expert scorer to the compositions written as the pre- 


201 225 130 100 
° ° ° ° ° 
° ° ° 4 ° 
° I 4 10 8 
9 4 8 10 14 
49 37 33 54 71 
154 144 140 64 62 
61 62 69 15 2 
10 II 5 ° ° 
° ° ° ° ° 
° ° ° ° ° 
157 157 
5.99 6.20 
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tests and as the final tests by all the pupils who wrote both composi- 
tions: 183 sixth-grade, 283 seventh-grade, 259 eighth-grade, and 
157 ninth-grade children. The compositions were measured by one 
person experienced in the use of scales with the use of the Wisconsin 
Scale for the Judgment of Composition Quality Only by S. A. Leon- 
ard. Obviously, it was not advisable to accept the scoring of the 
co-operating experimenters for composition quality, although the 
counting and tabulating of errors was intrusted to the individual 
teachers. 

Table IV should be thus interpreted: The left-hand column indi- 
cates the steps in descending order of excellence according to Leon- 
ard’s scale. The second column shows the rankings of 183 sixth- 
grade pretest compositions as distributed by the judgment of the 
expert scorer according to Leonard’s scale. The third column pre- 
sents a similar distribution of sixth-grade compositions written for 
the final test by the same 183 children. From a median of 4.59 on 
the pretest compositions the sixth-grade pupils improved their com- 
positions sufficiently to reach a class median of 5.09 on the final test. 
This growth, o.5 of a step, is generally regarded as the normal com- 
position growth of one year by a junior high school group. None of 
the other grades indicates progress equal to that of the sixth grade. 
Indeed, the 259 eighth-grade pupils seem to have made practically 
no improvement, while the improvement made by the seventh and 
ninth grades is moderate. Many of the co-operating teachers were 
convinced that the topic for the final-test composition, “‘What I Like 
To Do on a Holiday,”’ was much less interesting and challenging to 
their pupils than was the topic for the pretest, ““When I Got What 
I Deserved.” The eighth- and ninth-grade teachers particularly 
were of this opinion. 

The experiment covered only seven weeks, less than one-quarter 
of a school year. It was undertaken to throw light on the three 
questions named in the opening paragraph. The co-operators con- 
cluded that their pupils grew materially in language consciousness, 
showed satisfactory gain in avoiding minor language errors, grew 
accustomed to preliminary planning, and manifested some growth 
in the quality of their compositions. 


INCREASING COMPREHENSION IN 
SILENT READING 


PEARL SANDS McCARTY 
Graduate Student, West Virginia University 


The study reported in this article grew out of the results of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, which were given to the entire student 
body of the West Virginia University High School, Morgantown, in 
November, 1930. The mean comprehension score of each grade was 
two grades below the computed norms for the tests. The mean scores 
in rate of reading made by the pupils in Grades IX, X, and XI 
slightly exceeded the computed norms, and the mean score of Grade 
XII was slightly below the norm. 

The pupils in the West Virginia University High School are chiefly 
from outlying mining and farming sections, and many nationalities 
are represented in the student body. That the comprehension scores 
should have been low was not surprising, but that rapid rate scores 
should have accompanied the low comprehension scores was unusual. 
The correlation of the scores in rate and the scores in comprehension 
was —.0059+.06. The correlation reported by the makers of the 
test for Grade X is .338. Because the rate scores exceeded the norms, 
the problem was to increase the comprehension of a selected group 
without impairing the pupils’ rates of reading. 

The combined results of many investigations in reading indicate 
that inability to read is a major factor in the failure of pupils to 
master subject matter. The importance of remedial measures for 
poor readers thus becomes apparent. The majority of remedial and 
diagnostic studies of reading have been made in clinics and labora- 
tories rather than in the classroom. It was hoped that this study 
carried on in high school would give results which might be consid- 
ered a link in the cumulative chain of evidence in the reading field. 

Two groups of pupils from Grades IX and X in the West Vir- 
ginia University High School were selected for this study. One group 
was to receive special training in reading; the second group was to 
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have no training in reading. The two groups are referred to as the 
experimental group and the control group. The intelligence quo- 
tients of the pupils were obtained from the principal’s office files. 
These had been derived from the Otis Self-administering Tests of 
Mental Ability. A list of pupils who were problems because of 
their failure to comprehend subject matter was obtained from the 
teachers, and as many of these as could be paired were included in 
the experimental group. No pupil was selected whose initial compre- 
hension score, as determined by the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, 
reached the norm for his grade. Nineteen pupils were selected for 
each group. These were paired according to chronological ages, in- 
telligence quotients,t comprehension scores, grade, and sex. Because 
of absences the records of two pairs were discarded. Thus, the con- 
clusions drawn are based on the results secured with seventeen pairs. 
At the beginning of the experiment the difference between the means 
of the two groups was .25 times the standard deviation of the differ- 
ence in the case of chronological ages, .22 in the case of intelligence 
quotients, and .12 in the case of the initial comprehension scores. 
The correlations between comprehension scores and rate scores for 
the two groups combined were —.082+.103; between mental age 
and comprehension, .56+.072; and between mental age and rate, 
—.56+.072. The initial scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
were used in computing these correlations. 

Form A of the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary was given to 
both groups after the pupils had been paired. The difference between 
the means for this test was 1.2 times the standard deviation of the 
difference. The reliability measures giving these results show that 
no appreciable difference between the two groups existed at the 
beginning of the experiment. 

The experimental group met each day for a period of one hour for 
special exercises in reading. The control group continued its regular 
work and gave no special attention to reading. The experimenter 
had no contact with the control group except to administer the 
initial and final tests by which comparisons were made. The experi- 
ment began February 16, 1931, and continued to May 8, 1931, a 
period of twelve weeks. One week was lost during the Easter vaca- 


* The range of intelligence quotients for the two groups was 78-105. 
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tion, and seven periods were used in giving the standardized tests, 
including the time spent in giving six forms of the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale. Thus, forty-eight class periods were devoted 
exclusively to reading. 

Diagnosis of the difficulties was made on the basis of the results of 
the initial Iowa Silent Reading Tests. The experimental group made 
low scores on each of the seven tests, extremely low on the tests of 
paragraph meaning, vocabulary, and the use of the index. Diagnosis 
of physical difficulties was not attempted; that is, no examinations 
were made for visual defects, and no attempt was made to discover 
ineffectual eye-movements. So far as could be ascertained by ob- 
servation, there were no extreme cases of defective vision. No pupils 
in the group moved the lips while reading. 

The pupils in Grade X were grouped around one table, and the 
pupils in Grade [X were seated at two other tables. This arrange- 
ment was made to avoid any unpleasant social situation. The reme- 
dial work stressed chiefly paragraph meaning and vocabulary 
throughout the period of experimentation. 

One of the greatest difficulties met was to find materials that 
would be valuable, interesting, attractive, and easy. Letters of in- 
quiry to a number of textbook publishing companies revealed the 
fact that there is a lack of remedial reading material for use in high 
schools. Certain books give attention to reading of specific types, 
but these are for use in the eighth grade and below and are so 
marked. It was thought best to use no such books for fear of de- 
veloping a wrong attitude on the part of the pupils. The textbooks 
in literature used in the English classes in Grades [IX and X were 
selected to begin the work. These were exhausted in less than two 
weeks. Gates’ suggests that everyday materials, such as newspapers, 
magazines, current literature, and items with regard to current 
events, are excellent for increasing general comprehension. Thorn- 
dike found that “reading an explanatory or argumentative para- 
graph in .... textbooks on geography or history or civics and 
(though to a less degree) reading a narrative or description, involve 
the same sort of organization and analytic action of ideas as occur 


t Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, pp. 73, 205, 207. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. 
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‘in thinking of supposedly higher sorts.”* Having these investiga- 
tions as precedents, the experimenter thought that magazines and 
newspapers might be used to advantage with the experimental 
class. Material of this kind was readily obtainable and was used as 
the chief source of reading exercises throughout the study. 

The work was varied as much as was consistent with the purpose 
of the class. On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week the 
pupils were instructed to read for a definite purpose. After the as- 
signment was made, they were left strictly alone. Occasionally a 
pupil asked for help with a sentence or a paragraph. The following 
specific reading skills were stressed: getting the central thought of 
an entire article, story, or paragraph; finding descriptive words and 
phrases; finding expressive words and phrases; making summaries; 
understanding cartoons; skimming for general information; re-read- 
ing to find incorrect and incomplete sentences and misspelled words; 
and reading to answer thought questions. The pupils’ abilities in the 
specific reading skill sought were tested daily by objective tests de- 
vised by the experimenter. The types of tests used were true-false, 
completion, multiple-choice, and yes-or-no tests. Each pupil kept 
an individual chart of his daily record. The ambition of each was to 
keep his progress curve at ten, the maximum number of points that 
could be made daily. Because the materials used were not graded 
and because there was a range from easy to fairly difficult reading, 
the graph line fluctuated from day to day. Two group charts were 
kept in the room showing the daily record of each of the two grades. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays each pupil read during the period 
from a book of his own choice. On those days the class was under the 
supervision of a student teacher. Sometimes each pupil was asked to 
write a précis of what he had read. Oftener the entire hour was spent 
in reading, the teacher checking the number of pages read by each 
pupil during the period. Since size of type, books, and content 
varied, the number of pages read was not taken as a speed rating, al- 
though with five exceptions those pupils who scored highest in rate 
ranked the same in the average number of pages read. Speed was 
checked in a two-minute exercise once a week by the experimenter. 


* Edward L. Thorndike, ‘Reading as Reasoning: A Study of Mistakes in Paragraph 
Reading,” Journal of Educational Psychology, VIII (June, 1917), 331. 
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If a pupil’s score in speed fell below his initial score, he was encour- 
aged to read more rapidly. 

In order that progress in the experimental group might be checked 
by a standardized test, six forms of the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale were used, one form being given every two weeks. Results of 
these tests will be given later. 

Each day the pupils were asked to put down in a notebook at 
least five unfamiliar words, look up their meanings, and use the 
words in conversing with each other. The pupils were put on their 
own responsibility in this matter. They were told that the notebooks 
would not be checked but that another form of the vocabulary test 
would be given at the close of the experiment and that a study of 
unfamiliar words would help them to make better scores on the test 
and would also improve their reading ability. At every opportunity 
the value of a wide vocabulary was emphasized. This activity may 
have carried over into the control group through association, but 
there was no way of checking this effect. 

Hunt found that extensive readers scored higher in comprehen- 
sion and rate than pupils who read little. Outside reading was not 
definitely assigned to the group, but Hunt’s finding was reported to 
them with the suggestion that they report to the experimenter every 
book read during the period of training. A chart was kept showing 
the number of books read by each pupil. No other motivation was 
used except the preliminary announcement and the chart. One hun- 
dred and ten books, or an average of 6.5 books a pupil, were read dur- 
ing the twelve weeks, in addition to the assigned reading in other 
classes. 

With the exception of one pupil, the attitude of the group was 
excellent and co-operative throughout the experiment. 

The final tests were given to both groups in the last week of the 
experiment. These were Form B of the Inglis Tests of English Vo- 
cabulary and a repetition of Form A of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests. The tests were carefully scored and checked. 


*C. W. Hunt, “Extensive Reading—A Factor in Developing Reading Ability,” 
School and Society, XI (February 28, 1920), 260-61. 
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RESULTS 


Both the control group and the experimental group made substan- 
tial gains in comprehension, as shown in Table I and in Figure 1. 
The difference in the percentages of gain is 13.8 in favor of the experi- 
mental group. The means of the final scores in comprehension were 
136.9 for the experimental group and 122.4 for the control group. 


TABLE I 


INITIAL AND FINAL SCORES IN COMPREHENSION MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL 
AND ContRoL Groups ON Iowa READING TESTS 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP Controt Group 


Initial Score | Final Score i Initial Score | Final Score 


140 146 
120 
165 
128 
148 
116 


Average 
Percentage of 


* The starred pairs were not considered in the computation of results. 


The difference of the means, 14.5 points, while indicating a consider- 
able gain, is not statistically significant as it is only 1.4 times the 
standard deviation of the difference. 

As a further check on the achievement in comprehension made by 
the experimental group, the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale was 
given, and the results are shown in Table II. The total gain of the 
last form of the test over the first was 14 per cént. The control 
group did not take these tests. 


| Gain 

7 
23 
67 
38 
21 
58 
27 
II 
95 138 43 100 124 24 
80 86 III 25 
82 102 20 82 117 35 
127 180 53 129 150 21 
57 87 30 48 79 31 
IIo 163 53 Ist 39 
127 26 128 27 
59 128 69 58 33 
53 109 56 51 67 16 
72 84 12 70 79 9 
P| 94.9 136.9 42.0 93.8 122.4 28.6 
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In the final test on rate of reading both groups more than main- 
tained their initial rates. 

On the vocabulary test the experimental group made a decided 
gain in the final test over the score in the initial test. The control 
group made very little gain. In the initial test the mean score of the 
control group was practically five points higher than the mean score 


Score 


Initial Final too 120 140 160 180 200 220 


Score Score 

140 202 
180 
175 


6 
1 
5 
16 
9 
8 
a 
I 


ovonn 


Fic. 1.—Scores in comprehension made by pupils in experimental and control 
groups on initial test (black bars) and in final test (full-length bars). 


of the experimental group. In the final test the difference in the 
means was again five points but was in favor of the experimental 
group. Thus, the differences on both tests were insignificant. The 
difference in means was calculated for the experimental group on 
the initial and final tests and was found to be 2.7 times the standard 
deviation of the difference. The scores on the vocabulary test are 
shown in Table ITI. 

The coefficient of correlation between rate scores and compre- 
hension scores in the final tests was —.05 +.115; between mental age 


Pupil 
I 
3 
5 103 144 
07 140 2222222292222 
9 05 138 
16 127 Oroup 
8 53 109 
ir 8a 102 
13 57 87 
19 72 84 
3 OS 105 
4 113 1st 
15 112 1st 
107 128 
ror 128 ZZ, 
100 124 
110 121 
07 120 ibd 
82 117 | ] 
89 116 
58 or 
70 79 
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and rate, —.104+.11; between mental age and comprehension, 
.543 + .082; and between mental age and vocabulary scores, .44+ 
.093. These figures differ little from the initial correlations except 
in the case of the correlation between mental age and rate, the initial 
coefficient being —.56. 


TABLE II 


ScorES MADE ON THORNDIKE-MCCALL READING SCALE BY 
Pupits IN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Gain on 
Form 6 
over 
Form t 


Pupil 


Averaget 
Percentage of gain]... 


* The pupils starred were not considered in the computation of group averages. 
t The mean norm for Grade IX is 62.1; for Grade X, 63.6. 


Table IV, which shows the grade ratings of the pupils in the ex- 
perimental group before and after remedial instruction, gauges the 
value of remedial work probably better than the other tables given 
in this article. 

The results of this experiment show (1) that remedial instruction 
gave a greater, though not a statistically significant, increase in 
comprehension, as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, than 
was gained from regular classroom work ; (2) that comprehension was 


| Form r Form 2 Form 3 Form 4 Form 5 Form 6 po 
63 60 61 78 72 15 
eer, 56 60 55 67 68 3 
76 67 75 78 77 12 
60 63 66 67 "7 20 
60 58 61 64 72 7 
71 63 61 67 77 16 
74 67 73 66 7° 72 — 2 
56 55 58 70 68 13 
rere, 67 73 58 7° 68 — I 

60 60 69 78 68 9 
ee) 53 55 53 64 59 8 
49 55 55 67 59 4 
ee 58 51 61 59 68 9 
ee 63 67 66 67 72 15 
iwccaccxassuecn ae 56 67 61 64 77 20 
67 60 56 54 72 II 
errr 53 55 53 64 590 —10 
eee 47 58 53 59 61 8 
0.6 60.2 61.7 60.4 67.5 69.3 8.7 
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increased without impairing the rate of reading; (3) that magazines 
and newspapers as remedial materials are helpful in achieving an in- 


TABLE III 


Scores MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON INITIAL AND 
Frnat Forms oF Incuis Tests oF ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


EXPERIMENTAL Group Controt Group 


Initial Score | Final Score Initial Score | Final Score 


55 
62 


Average. .. 
Percentage 
of gain. . 


* The pupils starred were not considered in the computation of results, 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP ACCORDING TO COMPREHENSION 
ABILITY BEFORE AND AFTER REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


Purits ACHIEVING NorM Pupits AcHIEVvVING Norm 
CoMPREHENSION ABILITY BEFORE INSTRUCTION AFTER INSTRUCTION 
MEASURED BY GRADE 
Norm 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Below Grade VII 35.2 11.8 
Grade VII 35.2 5.9 
17.6 5.9 
11.8 41.2 
° 35.2 


crease in reading ability; and (4) that about equal gains were made 
by pupils of low and average intelligence. 


Gain 
46 9 50 45 — § 
41 64 61 — 3 
eae 70 64 — 6 70 64 — 6 
Bienes esas 58 46 —12 55 63 8 
Se 40 45 5 31 49 18 
errr 37 42 5 67 57 —10 
52 55 3 51 50 — 
Bo 46 49 3 62 65 3 
Dicccrvcers 49 62 13 55 59 4 
66 65 1 55 51 —4 
35 59 24 39 35 
51 57 6 33 43 10 
re 45 62 17 49 59 10 
10.. reer 22 55 33 29 39 10 
rire 43 40 3 5° 38 —12 
eee 29 57 28 24 19 — 5 
28 39 II 41 38 = 
S| 44.6 54.1 9:5 48.5 49.1 0.6 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS 


FREDERIC T. SHIPP 
San Jose Senior High School, San Jose, California 


For the past few years “‘Flaming Youth,” in large letters, has been 
the recipient of countless comments, caustic and mild, as its elders 
have sought to understand the younger generation. The larger share 
of the comments, both written and oral, tend to make a strong in- 
dictment of that particular age which is always seeking excitement. 
As on other questions, opinions often are formed on the basis of few 
facts, and generalizations are drawn from such limited particulars 
that the good and the bad are confused and truth is as far away as 
ever. 

What is the general situation in a given community with regard to 
its high-school boys? Are the more acute delinquencies, which 
startle and shock the community, merely the surface evidence of 
a general condition which, like the iceberg, is seven-eighths sub- 
merged? Some would have us believe so. Do these youthful extrem- 
ists represent a large minority in our boy population, or possibly a 
majority? What are the more common social practices of our high- 
school boys, and to what extent are they being practiced? There is a 
dearth of information on this rather vital subject. 

In an effort to gain an answer to these questions in the case of a 
large high school in a typical, fair-sized western city (San Jose, Cali- 
fornia), the facts given in this article were obtained from interviews 
and questionnaires. These data give a partial answer, at least, to 
the questions raised and are proving a basis for further advance 
toward a more adequate solution of the problems involved. 

The information was gathered by a comprehensive questionnaire 
covering several phases of boy life, which was given to small groups 
of boys under personal direction. At the outset an atmosphere of 
confidence and co-operation was sought with each group as the pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was briefly explained. Since the boys were 
not required to give their names, frank and honest answers were en- 
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couraged. However, a rather extensive sampling of the completed 
questionnaires revealed a number of facts which identified the boys 
filling them out, and these were used to check the validity of the 
answers as a whole. In every instance the facts were substantiated. 

Of the 681 questionnaires given, approximately two-thirds of the 
boy population of the senior high school being included, sixteen were 
found incomplete or were obviously ridiculous and false. The replies 
of the remaining 665 boys represent a fair cross-section of the six 
grades (Grades X B-XII A) and of the three major divisions in the 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 665 Boys IN GRADES X B-XII A 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL NIGHTS ON WHICH 
Tuey ArE ALLOWED To Go Out 


PERCENTAGE oF Boys ALLOWED Out 


NUMBER OF 


‘ One Night | Two Nights “When I 
Never a Week a Week Please”’ 


GRADE 


8. 79, 
60.:; 
§2.; 
50 
36 
41 


All grades 14.6 50. 


school (academic, commercial, and trades), It is the opinion of those 
who made this study that the data herein presented are as reliable 
as can be obtained and that the facts as brought forth describe the 
local situation fairly accurately, 

‘The home as 4 positive or negative factor continues to be impor 
tant in the boy’s life even after he reaches high school, ‘The younger 
high-school bey particularly is expected to have some home direc 
tion, and consequently information was sought as to the number of 
school nights on which these boys were permitted to be away from 
home, It was assumed that practically every boy waa allowed out 
during the week-end, Information on this subject would also give 
some evidence of the extent of parental control, Table I gives the 
data in detail with respect to freedom on school nights, In this city 


XIIB... 58 §.2 
wi 109 17.4 
XI B... 05 9.5 
XB 116 18.1 
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it is found that one-half (50.1 per cent) of the boys can go out when- 
ever they please. It is interesting to note that a large percentage 
(41.4 per cent) of low Sophomores (Grade X B), who have just 
graduated from junior high school and whose average age is 15.8 
years, have complete freedom, while more than three-fourths (77.7 
per cent) of the high Seniors (Grade XII A) enjoy the same liberty. 
In a school situation where from one to four subjects require outside 
preparation, it is significant that the responsibility for determining 
whether he shall stay home and study or go out for entertainment 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 665 Boys IN GRADES X B-XIIA 
ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT OF THEIR KNOWLEDGE 
oF DANCING 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys WHO DANCE 
NUMBER OF 


Boys 
None Slightly Rather Well 


GRADE 


23 41.4 
20 
32. 46.8 
a4 57.9 
30. 49.5 
48.3 


All grades....... 30.! 49.0 


apparently rests primarily with the boy. One cannot ignore the 
moral hazards which these boys must face if they take advantage of 
the freedom offered. 

Because of the general acceptance of dancing as the chief form of 
social life among young people, in both high school and college, a 
second indication of the social practices of these boys is the degree 
of their ability to dance and the frequency of their attendance at 
dances, Table 1 shows the interesting fact that nearly a third (40.5 
per cent) of these boys do not know how to dance, while about one 
half (49.6 per cent) claim only a slight ability to dance, Even among 
the pupils in Grade XI1 A, whose average age is 18.5 years, nearly 
one-fourth (23.2 per cent) do not know how to dance, while 41.4 per 
cent dance only slightly, In striking contrast to this large majority 
is the small group of the socially select who go to the other extreme 


XII B... ‘ 58 6 
XIA.. 109 I 
‘ 188 8 
XB.. 116 4 
20.5 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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and attend dances excessively. Because of the contribution of danc- 
ing to the social development of youth, these facts have significance 
for the school as well as for other institutions dealing with boys. The 
social and educational implications of the data in Tables II and III 
cannot be overlooked. 

Additional evidence of what some might call a healthy condition is 
the information relative to the boys’ attendance at dances and par- 
ties (defined in the questionnaire as “‘social affairs with no dancing’’) 
which is given in Table III. Striking is the fact that approximately 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 665 Boys In GRADES X B-XII A AccorpING 
TO FREQUENCY OF THEIR ATTENDANCE AT DANCES AND PARTIES 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys WHO PERCENTAGE oF Boys WHO 
ATTEND DANCES ATTEND PARTIES 


NuMBER 
oF Boys Oftener 


Seldom | Weekly Weekly 


All grades.... 


go per cent of the boys seldom or never attend such affairs, their 
activities, if any, being confined to boy groups. This fact would seem 
to indicate that a large number of socially immature boys make up 
the school population, many of whom consequently develop a defi- 
nite sense of social inferiority. Certainly the school cannot afford to 
ignore this situation, especially in the case of the upper-class men. 
The data in Table III might raise the question: What may be done 
to provide more adequate social contacts for the boys, whether in 
small, select groups or in large, mass activities? 

Information was sought as to how much these boys go out with 
girls, whether to shows, dances, church, or “just for a ride.” Such 
“boy-girl” situations offer ample opportunity for adequate social 
amusements, and yet Table IV shows that about one-third (32.0 per 


GRADE 

Never 

Week Week 
rer 99 | 36.4 | 49.5 | 11.1 3.01 17.2] 73-8| 5.0] 4.0 
58 | 37.9 | 46.5 | 13.8 1.7 | 32.2 | 72.4 | 23.8 2.9 
ST | 0.0 9.2 | 81.6 72 1.9 
| 42.2 | 44.2 | 13.7 0.0] 9.5 | 83.1% 4.2 3.2 
2.7 | 10.6 | 83.0] 4.8 1.6 
S96) 32.0.1 6.01] 1 431 0:0 
| 665 | 45.1 | 44.2] 9.2] 1.5] 11.6] 80.6] 5.9] 2.1 
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cent) of the boys fail to avail themselves of the opportunity, saying 
they never go out with girls, and another 41.5 per cent seldom go out 
with girls. We may take hope, however, from the fact that more than 
one-fourth of the total number (26.5 per cent) go out with girls once 
a week or oftener. The large percentage of upper-class men who 
continue to be bashful is interesting. 

A partial answer to the question of what appeals to some of the 
boys who are not interested in dancing, parties, or girls is to be 
found in the fact that 170 boys (25.6 per cent) play 233 musical in- 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 665 Boys IN GRADES X B-XII A 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF TIMES THEY 
Go Out witH GIRLS 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys Wxo Go Out witH GrrLs 


Never Seldom Weekly Wok 


28.3 : 14.1 
20.7 15.5 
34.8 16.5 


2 
7 
I 
25.2 : 17.9 7 
31.4 14.4 
44.8 : 8.6 I 


32.0 14.3 .2 


struments, while 101 (15.2 per cent) are taking music lessons. How 
much social compensation there is in playing a saxophone has not 
yet been measured. Furthermore, 71.6 per cent of the boys have 
definite hobby interests, ranging from stamp-collecting to radio. 
These activities, however, do not in themselves meet all the social 
needs of the average high-school boy to which he should adjust him- 
self. 

The information as to the amount of time spent at motion-picture 
shows given in Table V shows that more than half the boys (56.2 per 
cent) go to the motion pictures at least once a week. When it is 
considered that there are three first-run theaters in the city and five 
second- and third-run houses and that all of Hollywood’s lurid ad- 
vertisements are used to appeal to the public, comparatively little 


| 
99 
58 
95 
116 
All grades.......... 665 
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concern need be felt with regard to over-indulgence in motion pic- 
tures. Of course, the moral (or immoral) influence of the pictures is 
always to be considered, but, from a time standpoint, the spending 
of two to three hours once a week at a theater can hardly be classed 
as dissipation. 

One of the most important factors in the present-day problems of 
youth is the automobile. With rapid transportation available, op- 
portunities and temptations, we are told, are presented to these 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 665 Boys In GRADES X B-XII A 
ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT AT 
Morion-PicturE SHOWS 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys WHo ATTEND MoTION PIcTURES 


NUMBER OF 


St. II. 
44.8 41. 
59.5 39. 7: 
41.1 46. Io. 
38.3 12. 
43.1 38. 14. 


41.7 44. 


young people in their quest for “‘thrills.” Table VI shows the extent 
to which the boys in the community studied, where there is ample 
opportunity for summer employment with good earnings, have the 
use of an automobile. The facts presented have real significance in 
the consideration of the problems of high-school boys. Most out- 
standing are the facts that 40.5 per cent of these school boys have the 
use of automobiles whenever they wish and that more than half of 
this number (22.3 per cent of the total group) have cars of their own! 
It should be noted especially that more than a third (34.3 per cent) 
of the pupils in Grade XIT A have their own cars, which range from 
the five-dollar Model-T “cut-down” to the expensive Packard sport 
roadster. The possession of these cars provides limitless possibilities 
of “‘going places and doing things,” for the 40 per cent of boys with 
the use of cars can provide ample room for the remaining 60 per cent 
and still accommodate the girls accompanying them. 


GRADE 

: Never Seldom Weekly | 

58 0.0 8 
109 2.8 3 
95 2.1 5 
188 1.6 8 
116 3-4 7 
Allgrades..........] 665 2.1 | 
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After a close study of the boys themselves as well as the data con- 
tained in the tables, certain impressions stand out. 

1. Only a small, active minority of the young people are caught in 
a blaze of notoriety, making the headlines of the press and shocking 
the community. 

2. Evidently there is a large majority who represent the antithesis 
of the group just mentioned, many of whom are socially immature 
and unsophisticated. More attention must be paid to this large 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 665 Boys IN GRADES X B-XIIT A 
ACCORDING TO THE POSSIBILITY OF SECURING 
THE USE OF AUTOMOBILE 


PERCENTAGE OF Boys Wao Have UsE or Cars 


Famil A Car Family Car lpi, Own Car 


Never Frequently 


19. 20.2 26.3 34.3 
12. 37-9 24.1 25.9 
30. 29.4 18.3 22.0 
31. 27.4 22.1 18.9 
29. 30.8 15.4 24.5 
54- 26.7 9.5 9-5 


sr. 28.4 18.2 22.3 


group, who need additional encouragement and confidence in their 
social life. 

3. The amount of freedom allowed the boys during school nights 
is confirmation of the claim that home control is weakening. Hence, 
the responsibility for adequate use and proper direction of his time 
is coming more to be that of the boy himself and less that of the 
parent. The school may well take sufficient time to impress the boy 
with this responsibility and assist him in a more satisfactory use of 
his leisure time. 

4. The tendency of the school to confine the student social life 
primarily to dances, which serve only a small fraction of the entire 
body of pupils, is to be deprecated. As the home often fails to pro- 
vide social contacts, a definite obligation may rest on the school to 
assist the boys and girls in more adequate social integration. Under 
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the present system, as generally practiced, too many boys are being 
graduated who are socially immature, while a few have been stimu- 
lated in their social activities beyond reasonable limits. 

5. If the reliability of the data presented may be assumed, the 
freedom allowed by the home, coupled with the large amount of 
available transportation, would seem to present almost unlimited 
opportunities for excesses, with possibilities of serious social conse- 
quences for more than a few. On the other hand, despite the oppor- 
tunity for indulgence, the facts with regard to dancing, with regard 
to attendance at dances, parties, and motion-picture theaters, and 
with regard to going out with girls would indicate a healthy, whole- 
some condition. Apparently the vast majority of boys are normal, 
natural, more or less socially undeveloped youngsters who are not 
yet sufficiently matured to take advantage of the opportunities at 
hand. This finding should prove heartening to those most vitally 
interested in youth and should help put an end to the mass criticisms 
of the high-school population made by certain elements in the com- 
munities. 

6. Finally, if the full implications of these facts are recognized, a 
much larger responsibility than is now assumed rests on the school 
to aid in the integration of the boy and society through more ade- 
quate social education. 


RECENT LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


Three years ago a study of the legal background of the American 
junior college* was published, which reported the state laws dealing 
with the status of the institution at that time. It was found that 
more than a dozen commonwealths had made some provisions for 
an extension of secondary opportunities beyond the traditional 
twelfth grade. 

When the origin of this public-school administrative unit was 
investigated, it appeared that the private junior college was early 
established without specific legal sanction except that required by 
the state in the case of any private-venture school, and no doubt 
public junior colleges appearing in the early 1900’s were regarded, 
from the point of view of state statutes, simply as further extensions 
of secondary education with the background of the court decision in 
the historic Kalamazoo case.? Later, however, certain of the states 
began to enact laws dealing specifically with the new educational 
unit. In some states these laws went no farther than authorization; 
in other states provisions were included for the details of organiza- 
tion, control, and possible suspension; in one state the relation of 
the new unit with the state university was defined; and in seven 
states matters of finance were dealt with. 

Legislative authorization for junior-college work in the public 
school appeared in the state of California in 1907. Specific reference 
to the “junior college” was not made in this bill, but one finds here 


tq) Frederick Lamson Whitney, The Junior College in America. Colorado Teachers 
College Education Series, No. 5. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers College, 
1928. 
b) Frederick L. Whitney, ‘‘Present Trend of Junior College Laws,” School and 
Society, XXVII (June 30, 1928), 789-91. 
2 Charles E. Stuart et al. vs. School District No. 1, 30 Michigan 69. Also in Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, 1874. 
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the first proposal in the laws for the type of curriculum and organ- 
ization which was provided for more definitely by name ten years 
later (1917) and which was followed in 1921 and 1927 in further 
legislation in this state. Junior-college laws (in force up to 1928) ap- 
peared in 1917, also, in the states of Kansas and Michigan, and in 
1919 Oklahoma went on record for this type of educational unit. In 
1925 Colorado appropriated funds for the improvement of two do- 
nated junior-college sites. In 1927 laws authorizing public junior 
colleges appeared in eight states: Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, and Montana. During the same 
year a private junior college was established in Connecticut by 
special state charter, a branch of the University of Pittsburgh ap- 
peared in Pennsylvania, and legislation in two other states (Idaho 
and Tennessee) provided for branches of state universities. In 1927, 
also, branches of the state universities appeared in Utah and in the 
Philippines without special statute. 

Thus, by 1927 a total of seventeen states had made some kind of 
legislative provision for junior-college work. The laws ranged in bulk 
and minutiae of detail from simple enabling statements in Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania to the statutes in California which, when briefed, 
included 144 clauses. Six types of provisions were made for the 
junior college. California regulated: (1) provisions for authoriza- 
tion; (2) types of colleges; (3) organization, control, and suspension; 
(4) keeping of records; (5) relations with the state university; and 
(6) finance. In no other state did the laws deal with more than half 
these important matters, and two states made only brief provisions 
for authorization and organization. Twelve of the seventeen states 
had state laws authorizing the junior college; in thirteen, manage- 
ment was dealt with; in ten, finance; and in but one state, California, 
were types defined, records prescribed, and the details of affiliation 
with the state university explained. 

The latest directory report of the secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges" includes 178 public junior colleges with 
an enrolment of 45,021 students. (Four colleges did not report their 
enrolments.) The 1927—28 survey found 146 such institutions with 

* Doak S. Campbell, “‘Directory of the Junior College, 1931,” Junior College Journal, 
I (January, 1931), 223-34. 
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24,772 students.’ Thus, the latest report shows an increase of 22 per 
cent in the number of colleges and 82 per cent in enrolments. 

One might conclude, without knowing the facts, that since 1927- 
28 the junior-college movement had spread under legal encourage- 
ment into many states where it was not formerly found. However, 
the reports received do not justify this conclusion. Without refer- 
ence to the matter of state statutes, the directory shows that in four 
states (Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Pennsylvania) five junior 
colleges have been closed and that in seventeen states a total of 
thirty-seven new colleges have appeared. The greatest increases in 
number have been in Iowa and California, where eight and six addi- 
tional junior colleges, respectively, have organized. The new states 
found in the directory list are Alabama, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Montana, and Ohio, each with one new public junior college. 

In order that the story of state legislation on the junior college 
may be complete, the action in three states since 1927 and before 
1931 must be added. These states are Maine, Louisiana, and Texas. 
The state of Maine shares with California the distinction of having 
a well-defined system of state aid provided for by special legislation. 
This legislation went into effect in 1929 and was “for the purpose of 
placing the academies and institutions of the state which provide 
instruction beyond the secondary schools but less than four years of 
college, on an educational basis with definite financial aid.”? A sum 
of $105,000 is appropriated annually for the purpose, which is ad- 
ministered by the commissioner of education. In addition to sums 
received from invested funds, differences in financial needs among 
the junior colleges arising from differences in enrolment are provided 
for by graduated allowances ranging from $20 a student when the 
college has from twenty to forty students to $8 a student when there 
are over two hundred students. In the state of Louisiana the legisla- 
ture of 1928 authorized a system of junior colleges, but the colleges 
were to be locally supported. In Texas the Fortieth Legislature, 
under the authority of a statute of 1925, passed what is called “The 


t Frederick Lamson Whitney, The Junior College in America, p. 23. Colorado Teach- 
ers College Education Series, No. 5. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1928. 

2 Legislation Relating to Public Schools. Augusta, Maine: Department of Education, 
1929. 
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Junior College Law,” which sets up standards for all municipal col- 
leges organized after its passage. This legislation is described in a 
ninety-three—page bulletin issued in June, 1929." This law affects six- 
teen municipal junior colleges. In addition to these, Texas has 
twenty independent junior colleges and two under the control of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, as well as the North 
Texas Agricultural College and the John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege. The law is not progressive financially, as no state aid is granted. 

The three other states added to the list of those having junior- 
college laws are Nebraska, North Dakota, and Utah. These legisla- 
tures passed bills during the 1931 session. In Nebraska the organ- 
ization of junior-college districts is authorized by vote of the elec- 
tors, but no state aid is given. Three public junior colleges have 
been operating in Nebraska since 1926 and 1929, namely, McCook, 
Scotts Bluff, and Norfolk, and they are now considering the forma- 
tion of districts under the law. 

In North Dakota a bill was approved on March 11, 1931, author- 
izing the board of education of any special school district in a munici- 
pality with a population of more than ten thousand to extend the 
high-school course for two years upon a two-thirds vote of the elec- 
tors voting. These colleges are to be standardized and supervised 
by the State Board of Administration. As a matter of fact, only four 
cities in North Dakota have populations of more than ten thousand: 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Minot, and Bismarck. Four-year state educa- 
tional institutions are already established in the first three of these 
cities, and the law will have the effect of its original intent, which was 
to provide for a junior college at Bismarck. The bill as first intro- 
duced read “having a population of more than 10,000 and less than 
15,000,” but the latter phrase was stricken out by amendment. 

In Utah a law passed in 1931 provides for the taking-over by the 
state of two private junior colleges whose existence was soon to 
terminate. One of these, Snow College at Ephraim, is to become a 
state institution under the control of the state board of education 
on July 1, 1932; the other, Weber College at Ogden, is to be taken 
over on July 1, 1933. 


1 J. R. Reid and S. M. N. Marrs, Texas Municipal Junior Colleges. Bulletin No. 255. 
Austin, Texas: State Department of Education, June, 1929. 
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In four states bills introduced in the 1931 legislatures were de- 
feated. Since 1925, when the legislature of Colorado appropriated 
$2,500 each for the improvement of junior-college sites in Trinidad 
and Grand Junction, bills have been introduced biennially for state 
support of the colleges. In the legislature of 1931 two bills ap- 
propriating $35,000 for each of these colleges were defeated. Arkansas 
has recodified her laws, and a provision which would have legalized 
the establishment of junior colleges was included. However, the 
legislature took out this provision, and the new school law includes 
nothing with regard to junior colleges. A bill before the Idaho legis- 
lature provided that the state take over a junior college established 
by the Latter-Day Saints, but the bill failed of passage. A senate 
bill was introduced into the Ohio legislature which would have au- 
thorized a city with a tax duplicate of at least $25,000,000 and with 
at least five hundred pupils in the high school to vote to establish a 
junior college and to levy a suitable tax to support it. A tuition fee 
was also authorized, and standards were to be set up by the state 
department of education. This bill was one of 1,104 bills submitted, 
and it was defeated together with the majority of the others. The 
agreement was that only taxation and appropriation bills would be 
considered during the remainder of the legislative session. 

In five of the states which were reported in 1928 to have junior- 
college legislation, new statutes were passed in 1931. The Forty- 
fourth General Assembly in Iowa restricted the establishment of 
junior colleges to districts having populations of twenty thousand or 
more. This law became effective on July 4, 1931. In Kansas a bill 
was passed extending the laws providing for payment of high-school 
tuition to the payment of junior-college tuition under the same con- 
ditions and at the same rate. This provision is logical, as the junior 
college in Kansas is legally simply an extension of the high-school 
curriculum for two additional years. 

In California four senate bills affecting junior colleges passed in 
1931. Bill No. 440 repeals certain sections “relating to agreements of 
affiliation by junior colleges and junior-college departments of high- 
school districts and teachers’ colleges with the University of Cali- 
fornia.”’ Bill No. 384 refers to the organization of junior-college 
districts, and a portion of the bill reads: “A junior-college dis- 
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trict hereafter formed shall include all the territory in one high- 
school district or in two or more contiguous high-school districts.” 
The details for elections, standards, and jurisdiction are also given. 
An extract from Bill No. 845 reads: “The governing board of any 
high-school district having an assessed valuation of three million 
dollars or more may with the approval of the state board of educa- 
tion, prescribe junior-college courses of study, including not more 
than two years of work to include the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades.” Bill No. 349 provides for state aid and reads in part: 

If the amount so received by the state treasurer shall be insufficient to pro- 
vide the amount required to be appropriated to junior-college districts, as pro- 
vided in this code, the state controller shall transfer from the general fund of,the 
state to the state junior-college fund, such amounts as may be appropriated by 
the legislature; provided, however, that the amount so transferred from the 
general fund when added to the balance already in the state junior-college fund, 
shall in no case exceed the total amount required to be apportioned to the junior- 
college districts. 

There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the state treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the state junior-college fund the sum of one million, 
seven hundred one thousand, five hundred twenty dollars ($1,701,520), or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for apportionment to the junior-college dis- 
tricts of this state in the manner prescribed by the School Code during the 
eighty-third and eighty-fourth fiscal years. ‘ 


In Michigan two junior-college bills were passed in 1931. One of 
these deals with agreements about tuition among co-operating dis- 
tricts; the other, with the basic population necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a junior college in any district. The latter law authorizes 
the board of education in any school district of the state having a 
population of more than 25,000 “‘to provide for the establishing and 
offering in such district of advanced courses of study for high-school 
graduates, which course shall not embrace more than two years of 
collegiate work.”’ Further provision is made for the adoption of the 
details of this act by cities having populations of more than 14,000 
and not more than 25,000 “‘if approved by a majority of the electors 
voting thereon at any general or special election.” 

In Arizona Senate Bill No. 77, which became effective on June 13, 
1931, is an addition and alternative to Section 1086 and provides for 
the formation of junior-college districts of two kinds, namely, union 
junior-college districts and county junior-college districts: 
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A union junior-college district shall include two or more contiguous high- 
school districts in the same county. A county junior-college district shall em- 
brace all territory of the county not included in any other junior-college district. 
Any union or county junior-college district, proposed to be formed as herein- 
after provided, must have an average daily high-school attendance, as shown by 
the high-school records of the preceding year, of not less than two hundred and 
a property valuation, as shown by the last equalized assessment roll, of not less 
than five million dollars. 


Details for petitioning, for the organization of the junior-college 
board, for reports, etc., are also given. 

This survey of present legislation seems to indicate that, on the 
whole, the junior college is not only holding its own as an educational 
institution recognized by state statute but is becoming more firmly 
intrenched in the commonwealths where it has already been pro- 
vided for. It is being recognized also as an integral unit in a system 
of education in a few new states. It is evident that this unit of the 
public-school system is meeting a felt need in American education 
and that it has come to stay. 
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THE PASSING OF THE PROTESTANT SECONDARY 
SCHOOL IN THE WEST 


RICHARD M. BENSON 
Analy Union High School, Sebastopol, California 


The Protestant churches in the states west of the Mississippi 
River are going through a period of readjustment in their program 
of education, particularly in the secondary-school field. The growth 
and popularity of the public high school in that section of the coun- 
try since 1900 has to a large extent brought about a gradual aban- 
donment of the secondary schools of these churches. A number of 
the Protestant denominations have dropped their secondary schools, 
both those operated as separate institutions and those operated as 
departments of colleges, and are now continuing in the collegiate 
field because they wish to preserve a certain amount of educational 
prestige or because they are still enjoying considerable success in 
the field of higher learning. 

Historically, both the Protestant and the Catholic churches were 
pioneers in the educational enlightenment of the West, their educa- 
tional work originating in the field of missionary endeavor through- 
out the unsettled territories. Early missionary effort was first associ- 
ated with the education of the Indian and the negro, and later on 
instruction was offered to the white children in the near-by pastorate. 
For a number of years a large part of the instruction was of elemen- 
tary grade, but, as the population of the territories or states in- 
creased, the churches soon began to enrol secondary pupils within 
the schools. The churches at a later period entered into the field of 
higher learning by the establishment of colleges or universities, 
which for a number of years offered the only instruction of advanced 
character within the bounds of many western states. The years from 
1840 to 1890 marked the most fruitful period of educational endeavor 
on the part of the major churches of the Protestant faith. Although 
Protestant school effort was fairly well distributed over all the states 
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of the West, no single denomination held exclusive control over the 
educational development in any one state. 

In order to ascertain the extent to which the secondary schools 
have disappeared from the church educational field, the writer in 
1929 obtained first-hand information from school men associated 
with denominational education in the West. The questionnaire 
method was employed in securing the information. One hundred and 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS IN 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 


Number of | Number of | Number of 
Secondary Secondary Secondary 
Departments | Departments | Departments 
Established | Discontinued | in Operation 


Denomination 
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sixty-one questionnaires, or report blanks, were sent to eighteen 
states west of the Mississippi River where Protestant denominational 
colleges were to be found. Of the 161 report blanks sent, 128 (ap- 
proximately 80 per cent) were returned from the eighteen western 
states. Nineteen of the 128 replies failed to mention details or re- 
ported their schools as non-sectarian. Thus, 109 usable replies were 
received. 

The secondary-school history of the fourteen Protestant denomi- 
nations represented in the study is shown in Table I. Of a total of 
109 Protestant institutions of collegiate grade, 64 (59 per cent) indi- 
cated that they had discontinued their secondary departments and 
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45 (41 per cent) showed that they were continuing their preparatory 
departments as parts of the colleges. The Congregational, Method- 
ist, and Presbyterian churches have followed the policy of dropping 
the secondary departments from their collegiate institutions to a 
greater extent than have the other denominations listed in the table. 
The Baptists, on the other hand, still cling to their preparatory 
departments, only eight out of a total of nineteen such branches 
having been discontinued by their respective colleges. All the other 
churches appearing in the table have continued to maintain one or 
more secondary departments, while the Lutheran church reported 
the largest gain in the number of secondary departments established, 
in the main a result of the extensive growth of this church during 
comparatively recent years. The willingness on the part of many of 
the Protestant church boards of education to acknowledge the 
strength and position of the public high school has been largely re- 
sponsible for the recent decrease in the exercise of the secondary- 
school function of a majority of the western denominational colleges. 

Information with regard to the history of church secondary 
schools established separately from colleges in the states in which the 
denominational colleges were located was also secured. The data 
concerning these schools given in Table II represent only trends of 
development on the part of the Protestant churches for the reason 
that their failure to keep accurate records of early secondary-school 
growth prevented the securing of a complete history of the develop- 
ment. Table II shows that fifty-two, or slightly more than half, of 
the original ninety-nine separate secondary schools formerly oper- 
ated by nine Protestant denominations have abandoned their sec- 
ondary schools at one time or another. Of the nine churches report- 
ing such schools, the Congregational church was the greatest loser 
in the number of secondary schools, ten of its original fourteen 
schools having been discontinued, a decrease of 71 per cent. The 
Friends, Christian, and Seventh-Day Adventist churches reported 
gains in the number of secondary schools established since 1900. 
All eleven schools reported by the last-named church have been es- 
tablished since that date. 

The secondary-school history of the fourteen Protestant denomi- 
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nations is presented in summary form in Table III. Of a total of 
208 secondary schools maintained either as college departments or as 
independent schools, 116 (56 per cent) have been dropped. Ninety- 
two (44 per cent) have continued to operate either in connection 
with some college or as separate institutions under denominational 
control. The Methodist church has abandoned 84 per cent of its 
thirty-one secondary schools, the largest percentage of loss reported 
by any of the fourteen denominations. The churches that reported 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDEPENDENT DENOMINATIONAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Number of Number of 
Denomination Secondary 
Schools in 
Operation 


32 
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Christian 
Congregational 14 
3 
Lutheran 14 
3 
Presbyterian 13 
Seventh-Day Adventist II 
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gains during the period studied in the number of secondary schools 
and no losses were the Christian, Nazarene, Protestant Episcopal, 
and Seventh-Day Adventist denominations. The growth on the part 
of these churches was undoubtedly due to the fact that each oper- 
ated a small number of schools and to the fact that these churches 
entered the field of secondary-school endeavor much later than the 
majority of the other Protestant denominations reporting. 
Thirty-five of the fifty-nine denominational colleges which gave 
definite reasons for the disappearance of their secondary schools, at- 
tributed the discontinuance of their preparatory departments to the 
growth and development of the public high school, while the re- 
maining twenty-four colleges stated that they had abandoned their 
secondary-school departments either because of the desire to 
strengthen their collegiate status or because of financial inability to 
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support institutions of both types. As many as twenty-two reasons 
were given for the disappearance of those denominational academies 
which had been operating as separate institutions. A majority of 
the replies indicated that these schools were abandoned by the 
churches because of the desire to withdraw from competition with 
the public schools and because of inability to finance a program of 
education on a par with that of the public schools. 


TABLE III 


SumMARY DISTRIBUTION OF PROTESTANT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


DISCONTINUED SCHOOLS | SCHOOLS IN OPERATION 


DENOMINATION 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
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Disciples of Christ 
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Methodist 
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* Represents a gain since 1900. 


The Protestant denominational academies, with the possible excep- 
tion of those maintained by two or three of the newer and smaller 
denominations, have apparently passed the period of influence as to 
both number and efficiency and are, therefore, on the decline in the 
West. Large church organizations—such as the Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists—have since 1900 with- 
drawn from the secondary-school field. Frank acknowledgment of 
the superiority of the public high schools and the desire to devote all 
their resources to collegiate education have altered the attitude of a 
majority of the Protestant churches toward the advisability of main- 
taining their own secondary schools during the last three decades. 


TOTAL 
51 30 59 
6 33 
Latter-Day Saints............ 6 5° 50 
5 40 60 
31 84 16 
2* ° 100 
32 66 34 
° 100 
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3 67 33 
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SUMMARY 


1. Fifty-nine per cent of the denominational colleges of the West 
have abandoned their secondary departments. 

2. Fifty-three per cent of the separate secondary schools formerly 
under the control of nine Protestant churches have been abandoned. 

3. The smaller and more recently organized Protestant churches 
were the only denominations to report gains in the number of sec- 
ondary schools established. 

4. The growth and development of the public high school and 
financial difficulties were the chief reasons given for the abandon- 
ment of the denominational secondary school from the church edu- 
cational program. 


1931] 


€ducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


On the relation of culture and education.—A new book by Rugg" is described as 
“a preface to a theory of life and education and a tentative program to meet the 
staggering problems of social reconstruction” (p. viii). The author’s purpose is 
to analyze and assemble the characteristic concepts of American life and to pre- 
sent them in the form of a tentative theory of living and a program of educa- 
tional reconstruction. There are six parts: Part I, ““The Problem”; Part II, 
“The Concepts of the Great Technology”; Part III, “The Philosophy of the 
American Mind’; Part IV, “American Culture and the Artist’; Part V, “The 
New Social Philosophy and the School”; and Part VI, ‘Social Reconstruction 
through Educational Reconstruction.” 

The author finds a social order marked by “‘a swiftly accelerating social time- 
beat and rhythm” (p. 4) and a school that “has been kept apart, untainted by 
contact with the material civilization of which it is the servant” (p. 5). Al- 
though he bestows high praise on Charles Peirce, William James, and John 
Dewey, he concludes that their theory “‘satisfies our minds but not our bodies’’ 
(p. 141). “One is not galvanized into action in reading of it. It .... leaves us 
inert. I am confident it has left most of its exponents inert” (pp. 141-42). 

For the description of the social order, a “new synthesis of knowledge”’ which 
is to form the content core of the school program, the author turns to “three 
brilliant brigades . . . . of frontier thinkers” (p. 269) naming Graham Wallas, 
the Webbs, Cole, Hobson, Beard, Robinson, Turner, and Marx and to a “‘hetero- 
geneous body of students of society” (p. 271), such as Dewey, Bowman, Cooley, 
Thomas, Goldenweiser, and Freud. “A brave group of academic rebels they 
are,” says Professor Rugg. “‘A virile nucleus of .... poets... . Carl Sand- 
burg, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Robert Frost . . . . have dramatized 
the organicness of America and the American” (pp. 273-74). 

Teacher-training is criticized for ‘mass production”; “the compartmental 
conception of education’’; “lectures, textbook reading, and practice teaching’’; 
“little understanding of our changing culture’; ‘impersonal relations of faculty 
and students’; “ack of open-forum discussion’’; and “almost complete lack of 


? Harold Rugg, Culture and Education in America. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1931. Pp. xii+404. $2.75. 
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provision for participation in the creative act” (pp. 380-83). The author recom- 
mends “an introduction to changing civilizations and cultures” and “‘an intro- 
duction to contemporary psychologies” (p. 385). ‘“Many schools of psychologi- 
cal thought,” he says, “clamor for the mind of the school man—behaviorism, 
stimulus-response, Gestalt, psychoanalysis, and others’’ (p. 385). 

He would include also “an introduction to a philosophy of living,” ‘an in- 
troduction to the curriculum and curriculum-making,” and “‘self-cultivation 
through creative work” (pp. 387-89). The final characteristic of the new teach- 
ers’ college will be provision for open-forum discussion among professors and 
students. ‘Readings will be selected from the writings of educational and social 
frontier thinkers of opposed views” (p. 394). 

The sections of the book which deal with the past are too highly generalized 
to enable one to judge the validity of the materials presented. Obviously, the 
material is not history. It would have made for economy of time and clarity on 
the part of both the author and the reader if the chronological treatment had 
been summarized in a single chapter of ten or twelve pages or omitted alto- 
gether. The “history” is naive and uncritical and suggests that the author has 
never handled original documents. The theory of “frontier thinkers” does not 
differ in substance from the antiquated philosophy of the Middle Ages. Olympus 
cannot be repopulated on such a basis. 


Why all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the two Worlds so wisely—they are thrust 

_ Like foolish Prophets forth; their words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 


While the style of Professor Rugg’s book compels admiration, it also adds to 
fatigue. There is a good deal of verbal hocus-pocus, when one would hesitate to 
gamble a peso that the author understands liimself. Pope long ago recognized 
the risk one runs when he “‘tries to be very fine.’”’ Noble sounding terms, some- 
what barren of meaning, abound: “climate of opinion,” ‘the economic man,” 
“the American plasm of a great poetic personality,” “operational thinking,” 
“Great Technology,” “integrator of culture,” “lag of the school,’’ “sine-like 
waves of creativeness and imitative decadence,” and “time-beat and rhythm of 
life.” These are certainly enough to give a thrill to the Greater Intelligentsia of 
New Greenwich. 

The reviewer also cannot agree that “‘experimental thinking”’ as illustrated 
by any “frontier thinker’? named in Culture and Education in America or by 
Dewey’s “Analysis of a Complete Act of Thought” in his book How We Think 
has anything to do with scientific method. It has nothing in common with true 
experiment. He is decidedly wary of a person who measures “his works against 
his own authentic inner truth” and affirms “the validity and value of every 
thought-out personal philosophy” (p. 249). As a matter of fact, he flatly denies 
any validity to such philosophy. 

Nevertheless, Professor Rugg has made a gallant attempt to “see life steadily 
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and see it whole.” He has tried to create a counterpart of his ideals in the world 
of reality. If he has failed, it is because he has not perceived the true foundation 
of the Industrial Revolution—the relation between scientific principle and in- 
vention and technique—and particularly because he has not perceived the rela- 
tion of beauty to truth and utility. It would be worth while to see what he could 
do with the same subject ten years hence. Beauty can no more be explained in 
subjective terms than can the “Great Technology” the author exalts. 

The reviewer doubts that Culture and Education in America will exercise any 
significant influence on American life. According to Turner, the frontier was 
merely an area of sparse population. The book will have its abiding place with 
the bones of the adventurous “‘thinkers”’ it seeks to deify. Praise it, of course, 
but conclude (with only slight paraphrase) as the author does of Peirce, James, 
and Dewey, that “its theory cannot be reconciled either with science or with 
common sense. One is not galvanized into action in reading of it. It . . . . leaves 
us inert. I am confident it has left most of its readers inert.” 

Joun C. ALMACK 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


An experimental point of view in the psychology of language-—Only the most 
ingenuous of optimists would be likely to maintain that our present classroom 
methods, encountered in the mill run of schools, represent an experimentally- 
determined technique. On the contrary, many hold that our teaching proce- 
dures even yet exhibit defects arising from an over-long adherence to practices 
based on inferences from a faulty and disproved psychology. So excellent and 
widely read a volume as Morrison’s The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School is still sometimes uncomprehended as a useful means of improving 
instruction although it describes a technique experimentally grounded and suc- 
cessfully practiced. Present teaching archaisms, therefore, seem due partly to 
lack of applicable experimental findings and partly to the lack of apt use of 
findings which we possess. Professor Huse has given us a volume which goes 
far in the direction of supplying these needs. In fact, the field of language- 
teaching has been favored recently with a number of textbooks which, if care- 
fully read by the teacher of language, will supply both a knowledge of linguistic 
backgrounds and an abundance of suggestions for better teaching. 

Professor Huse has three major divisions in his treatment: (1) “The Experi- 
mental Foundations,” (2) “Current Pedagogical Doctrines,” (3) “‘Aims and 
Methods—A Basis for an Experimental Science.” 

The description of the experimental foundations of language study attempts 
a critical summary of a variety of experiments. About half the experiments 
cited, however, appear to pre-date the year 1920 and are of questionable value 
when statistical technique is used as a criterion. Experimental results are sum- 
marized well in thirteen general principles. 

*H. R. Huse, The Psychology of Foreign Language Study. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. vi+232. 
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The discussion of current pedagogical doctrines reviews succinctly the major 
phases of emphasis in present linguistic pedagogy. The author inveighs against 
an ultimate criterion of method and stresses the importance of evaluating meth- 
od relatively in terms of aims, kinds of knowledge to be acquired, etc. Professor 
Huse is at his best in this section. Of particular interest to the reviewer was the 
discussion of the optimum unit for language-learning. This topic is of great 
practical importance, especially in the organization of beginning textbooks and 
has been the object of considerable experimentation. The author reviews im- 
partially the arguments for both the word-list and sentence-unit methods but 
takes a rather definite position in favor of the word-list (pairs) method. In the 
Appendix is described an experiment substantiating the stand for the word- 
list method. He says on this point: “If the experiments of the author presented 
in the Appendix of this book are generally confirmed, the procedure of present- 
ing unfamiliar units in combination will appear as one of the most difficult and 
wasteful methods that can be devised” (p. 1071). 

The reviewer in collaboration with Stevenson Smith has worked on the com- 
parative effectiveness of the word-list and sentence methods of learning 
(Stevenson Smith and Francis F. Powers, “The Relative Value of Vocabulary 
and Sentence Practice for Language Learning,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
I [November, 1930], 451-62). Results confirm Professor Huse’s findings in 
every detail and indicate that at least from the standpoint of sheer efficiency 
the word-list method is distinctly superior whether the recall is by word or by 
sentence (the reliability of the difference [P] in all cases being .999). The ex- 
planation of the superiority of the word-list method is probably to be found in 
the dual principle that, when the interval between substituted stimulus and 
conditioned response is increased, the amount of practice necessary for a given 
degree of conditioning is increased and also that, when a number of diverse 
responses follow a substituted stimulus, inhibitory conditioning results. 

In the section on aims and methods of language study, Professor Huse 
sketches a program for further experimentation and a suggested basis for a 
science of language-teaching. He emphasizes the point that beginning textbooks 
should present material in the order of its importance as measured by frequency 
of occurrence. The reviewer, in a study of this problem preliminary to the con- 
struction of a standardized textbook, tabulated the drill frequency of words oc- 
curring in the vocabulary of elementary foreign-language textbooks. Results 
confirm Professor Huse’s statement that beginning books frequently fail to 
introduce some words of common occurrence in the language and at the same 
time over-drill on other words less frequently found and probably less useful. 

The Appendix of the book is given over to a discussion of four experiments 
in language-learning. All the experiments represent interesting attempts to 
solve some of the current problems in the field. 

Professor Huse is to be commended for his effort to collate experimental 
findings and employ them in indicating a scientific basis for language-teaching. 
The book is one which will find a ready place in the library of the teacher of 
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language both in secondary schools and in colleges. The interested reader may 
follow many ramifications of the problems by further reading in the extensive 
bibliography, the only faults. of which are the failure to include publications 
subsequent to 1928, three years previous to the publication of the present 
book, and the omission of some of the better-known recent works, such as 
Walter B. Pillsbury and Clarence L. Meader’s The Psychology of Language 
(1928). In general, the discussion decidedly merits one’s time. Another volume 
by Professor Huse elaborating his discussion in chapter vii on a science of 
language-teaching and employing the considerable findings of the last three or 


four years would be well worth while. 
F. F. Powers 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Research investigations in the teaching of science.—Because of the great num- 
ber and variety of research investigations which have been made and are being 
made in education, digests of such studies are a welcome addition to educational 
literature. A recent digest of investigations' is concerned with the teaching of 
science in the elementary, secondary, and higher schools of the United States. 
This book is a second volume by the same author but covers chiefly a later period, 
namely, 1925-30, inclusive. It makes available to the reader a summary of 
ninety-three investigations which the author and collaborators, from a much 
larger number, selected as important. While digests of all such studies would be 
valuable, the size limit of the book made it necessary to eliminate those judged of 
less importance by thirty-one members of the National Association for Research 
in Science Teaching whose aid in selection the author solicited. A bibliography 
of as many of the eliminated studies as the author could discover is, however, 
included in the book. Learning and curriculum studies are arranged in the order 
of elementary, secondary, and college science. A further classification for the 
secondary-school digests is made for science as a whole, general science, biology, 
physics, and chemistry, respectively. The author introduces these digests by 
some very worth-while comments suggesting past emphases, present inade- 
quacies, and constructive recommendations in researches in the teaching of 
science. 

These comments, incorporated in Part I, are perhaps as valuable as any part 
of the book, as they disclose the fact that such research is now in an introductory 
stage. The more adequate investigations of the future may be depended on to 
place educational materials and methods on a foundation of objective factual 
data rather than on opinion only. Opinion may often be prejudiced and un- 
reasoning. 

It is impossible to state in a review of this kind any of the numerous and va- 
ried problems, research procedures, or findings described in the book, though an 
analysis of all the studies and a synthesis of acceptable general conclusions might 

* Francis D. Curtis, Second Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xx+424. $3.00. 
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repay efforts in that direction. At present, perhaps the greatest value of the 
studies lies in the study of research itself rather than in the accumulated evi- 
dence apparently presented. As the author suggests, researches are valuable 
only if they point the way to improved educational practice, and much of the 
evidence from educational research has not yet been conclusive enough to affect 
educational practice largely. There is need for problems to be more clearly 
recognized and stated, for more studied control of research factors and proce- 
dures, and more careful statement of conclusions based on factual data. 

Digests of this kind are useful, not only because they summarize and con- 
dense, but because they give a broad perspective which will tend to improve 
future research. Those engaged in training teachers of science, teachers engaged 
in science-teaching, and workers engaged in research will find the book useful, 
and a stimulation of more widespread digesting of research studies will be a wel- 
come effect. 

An impression to be avoided by the reader is that the field of research in 
science-teaching has been completely covered. There are undoubtedly scores of 
investigations not mentioned which have not been given sufficient publicity 
through publication in whole or in digest form. The numerical rating of the 
studies selected by means of the author’s described method of selection should 
probably not be taken too seriously, as publicity had its effect here also. The 
author’s example in making available a great number of digests might well be 
followed in the whole field of educational research in order that all results of 
patient and painstaking research investigations might be continuously made 


known. 


A. W. Hurp 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The effect of class size—If the standard class size in the elementary schools 
of Chicago were raised from 44 to 46 pupils, the saving in expenditure would 
approximate $10,000,000 annually, according to a report made to the Board of 
Education of Chicago by N. B. Henry, secretary of the committee on finance. 
Since the addition of pupils to each class is widely used as an economy measure 
in these days of financial stringency, the question of the effect of such increases 
on both teachers and pupils is very timely. An exhaustive summary of objective 
studies of the effects of class size, ranging from 1914 to 1930, accompanied by an 
illuminating report of a carefully controlled experiment, has come from the 
laboratory schools of the University of Minnesota. 

Miss Smith taught two ninth-grade English classes during each of two suc- 
cessive years, 1925-26 and 1926-27; in 1925-26 a control group of twenty pupils 
and an experimental class of fifty-one; in 1926-27 a control group of twenty-one 
and an experimental class of fifty-one. The experimental class included a group 
of twenty or twenty-one pupils closely paired with the pupils of the control class 


Dora V. Smith, Class Size in High School English: Methods and Results. Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. xii+310. $2.50. 
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in intelligence, sex, chronological age, and specific abilities in English. ‘In addi- 
tion to considering the factual results of instruction and the general social atti- 
tudes of the pupils, character trait ratings were obtained for the members of 
both large and small classes” (p. 91). More pupils with desirable character 
traits were placed in the small class in each year. This inequality, of course un- 
foreseen, would seem to indicate greater probabilities of group gain within the 
smaller classes. 

In general, the results of Miss Smith’s investigation correspond with the 
results of earlier studies summarized in chapter ii of her monograph. “‘Measur- 
able results of instruction bear little observable relationship to the size of class 
in which pupils are taught some evidence exists showing . . . . increase 
in self-reliance [that is] not exhibited in small groups Practically no 
evidence exists as to the effect of increasing class size upon the average teacher 
load” (p. 82). Specifically as to English disciplines, ‘efficiency of instruction 
was independent of the size of the class in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, 
mechanics of reading, and composition exclusive of letter-writing. The small 
classes were definitely superior in letter-writing and library methods. Large 
classes were decidedly advantageous for progress in spelling, increase of vocabu- 
lary, knowledge of literature, . . . . amount of voluntary reading” (p. 108). 

The new feature in Miss Smith’s experiment not found in earlier studies in 
class size is the measurement of the effect on individual performance, made 
possible by her careful comparison of mated pairs of pupils. The large classes 
were peculiarly stimulating to certain pupils who reached heights unattained 
by any pupils in the small classes; moreover, the lowest pupils in the large groups 
were not inferior to the lowest in the small classes. A significant fact is the record 
of the paired pupils in their second-year English classes. The subjects who had 
been members of large classes in their ninth grade were apparently as well pre- 
pared for tenth-grade English as were their mated pairs. 

The author includes in her summary the following very significant state- 
ments: 

There is nothing in this study or any other of which the writer has knowledge to 
indicate how many classes of fifty a teacher may teach in one day without harm to 
herself and to the pupils [p. 208]. 

By inducing competent teachers to teach a smaller number of classes with fifty 
pupils to a class and providing one hour of clerical assistance for each such class, a mate- 
rial saving in expenditure may be effected [p. 210]. 


R. L. Lyman 


A study of children in continuation schools —Whether continuation education 
can be standardized so that courses of study used in one city can be profitably 
employed in another city has long been a matter of argument among educators. 
Goldberger has made a distinct contribution to the problem by demonstrating 
the variability of continuation-school populations.t This monograph challenges 


t Anthony M. Goldberger, Variability in Continuation School Populations: A Study 
of the Significance of Differences in the Proportions of Child Workers. Teachers College 
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the assumption, based on many previous studies, that a// continuation-school 
populations average considerably lower in mental ability than the regular-school 
populations. The data presented seem to indicate that continuation-school 
populations vary directly in mental ability according to the types of vocations 
in which the children of ages fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen find em- 
ployment and also that the size of the continuation-school population in a given 
city depends not on school factors but almost entirely on whether the industries 
of the community can profitably employ workers of continuation-school age. 
In Pittsburgh, where the manufacture of steel necessitates the use of heavy 
machinery and children cannot therefore be profitably employed, only 5.2 per 
cent of the fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children are working. In Reading, a 
city where the making of textiles necessitates the use of light machines, minors 
can do much of the work as profitably as adults. In this city 50.2 per cent of 
the fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children belong to the out-of-school, em- 
ployed group. 

Another contribution of the monograph is the author’s analysis of the occu- 
pational statistics of the 1920 census for children of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen years of age. He shows in a series of tables the number of minors 
employed in each major occupation for each 100,000 of the general population. 
By statistical treatment of the data, he secures coefficients of variability of 
the employment of minors in each occupational group for each geographical 
area. In this manner he finds that transportation, trade, public service, profes- 
sional service, and domestic and personal service are constant; that is, they 
employ relatively equal numbers of boys and girls for each 100,000 of the gen- 
eral population in all geographical areas. Agriculture, manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, mining, and clerical vocations are markedly variable, em- 
ploying great numbers in one area and very small numbers in another area. 

A third contribution is found in the data presented with regard to the com- 
parative intelligence, as shown by group mental tests, and the grade location of 
children engaged in vocations of different types. The evidence seems to point to 
the conclusion that minors who work in factories have the lowest grade-comple- 
tion record as well as the lowest intelligence quotients, while those who are 
working in clerical and business vocations have the highest intelligence and 
school-grade records. Some doubt, however, is thrown on the value of standard 
group intelligence tests as a means of comparing regular-school populations 
with continuation-school populations. When a group of employed minors were 
tested with the Illinois group mental test, 29 per cent were found to be dull, 
border-line, or feeble-minded cases. When the Pintner Non-Language Mental 
Test was employed, only 11.8 per cent were found in the lower classifications. 
These results are particularly significant in view of the fact that many continua- 
tion-school children come from homes of foreign-born parents. 

This monograph makes it clear that each continuation school will need to 


Contributions to Education, No. 454. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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study its own population and work out its own courses of study and that no 


set pattern can safely be followed. 
M. Proctor 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Concrete help for the teacher of dramatics.—A practical addition to the li- 
brary of the dramatics teacher anywhere and a clear textbook for high-school 
Seniors and college students is offered by a professor of dramatics at Oklahoma 
City University.t While treatises on phases of this subject abound and a good 
deal of time and money can be expended to secure a working equipment, Pro- 
fessor Campbell’s book will serve as a foundation to be supplemented at leisure. 
It can be used not only as a textbook but as a study and reference for the teacher 
in the junior high school or elementary school. Its scope includes: (1) the supply- 
ing of plays for the specific purposes of the book; (2) a discussion of acting and 
directing, organization, voice, poise, and dramatic sense; (3) teaching ‘‘make- 
up”’; (4) a discussion of the equipment of the little theater; and (5) familiarizing 
pupils with the workings of modern stages. 

In the four divisions of the volume these aspects are treated in a very satis- 
factory manner, a comprehensive and practical handbook being thus provided. 
Part IV fulfils the first aim with five one-act plays which were originally pro- 
duced at Oklahoma City University. Suggestions for staging and acting accom- 
pany each. An important consideration for the producer of amateur theatricals 
is the fact that there is no royalty on these plays. The second topic is developed 
admirably in Part I. In these phases of amateur dramatics advisers often suc- 
cumb to loquacious theory and vague suggestions. It is difficult not to do so in 
an art long considered to be unteachable by direct method. The author, how- 
ever, by means of selection uses abstraction only to supply a basis for practical 
suggestion. The usefulness of this section is further enhanced by diagrams and 
practical exercises for the pupils. The third topic, in which the possibilities of 
variation and invention are great, is treated as thoroughly as is possible for an 
art in which, to become skilful, a person must have practice. The section’s ex- 
plicit conciseness is assisted by photographs and drawings and includes every 
major “makeup” needed by the average amateur. Especial cognizance is taken 
of those groups lacking money and professional materials. In Part III exact 
measurements and specific materials together with concrete definitions of stage 
terms assist in supplying a thorough treatment of the fourth and fifth topics. 

Large print, conspicuous headings, and attractive illustrations distinguish the 
volume. The plays included are built for amateur limitations and are to be 
judged as products of students. The chief criticism is that in a handy reference 
book the index ought to be more detailed than is the index in the book under 


review. 
Louis TRAVERS 
WASHINGTON JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 


Du MINNESOTA 


* Wayne Campbell, Amateur Acting and Play Production. New York: Macmillan 
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Reorganized mathematics for the junior high school —During the past twenty 
years, and particularly during the past ten, the subjects of study in Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX have undergone important and far-reaching changes. The tend- 
ency has been to develop unified or fusion courses, to eliminate dead material, 
to make the work as practical as possible, and to base courses on child interests. 
Probably in no field were such changes more necessary than in the field of 
mathematics. A new series of textbooks in junior high school mathematics' pre- 
sents an advanced form of this modern idea. 

The seventh-year book draws a large amount of material from the field of 
intuitive geometry. The materials are so arranged that exercises in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic are provided at the same time. Representative topics in 
this book are as follows: measurements, decimal measurerhent, similar figures, 
scale drawings, graphs, angles, geometric figures, areas, home and business 
arithmetic. Diagnostic tests of several types are included to assist teacher and 
pupil in discovering specific weaknesses. 

The eighth-year book continues to draw on intuitive geometry for materials 
and also introduces the simpler algebraic concepts, such as the equation, the 
formula, and positive and negative numbers. Practical topics are used as the 
bases of work. Examples of such topics are thrift, banking and investment, and 
the problems related to the planning, constructing, and financing of a home. 

The ninth-year book conforms more nearly to the traditional textbook for 
that year than either of the others in the series. While the book is devoted large- 
ly to the algebra usually presented in Grade IX, generous use is made of geomet- 
rical materials, and the pupil is introduced to numerical trigonometry, loga- 
rithms, and the slide rule. Problems of a practical nature are drawn from other 
subject fields, and applications of the principles and methods of algebra in the 
solution of everyday problems are stressed. Motivation of work is emphasized 
in the introduction to each topic, and explanations are unusually full and clear. 
The book is well arranged for correlation with previous work in mathematics 
and with work in other subject fields. The amount of work and exercise mate- 
rial will permit the teacher to devote a full year to traditional algebra if he so 
desires. 

The entire series is an excellent example of textbook-making on the basis of 
pupil interests and needs. The presentation of mathematics simply because it 
is mathematics has been abandoned for the presentation of mathematics which 
is usable. Teachers will appreciate the positive appeal of the materials, from the 
standpoint of the presentation as well as selection. Explanations in terms under- 
standable to the pupil, a wealth of drill materials from which selection may be 
made for all ranges of ability, and practical problems on th pupil’s level of 
understanding and interest are outstanding contributions of tne series. These 
books do not comprise “just another series.’”’ It is a series which presents a dis- 


t Fred Engelhardt and Mary L. Edwards, Mathematics: Seventh School Year, pp. 
xvi+232; Eighth School Year, pp. xii+-274; Ninth School Year, Algebra, pp. xii+-418. 
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tinct advance in curriculum-making in the direction in which proponents of 


change in the junior high school have been pointing. 
OLIVER L. TROXEL 
CoLorapbo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
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